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EVERY EPIC HAS A BEGINNING... 





JESSICMeRVDIL i ‘Haunting and elegant, this 
ie i is a masterful first novel. 

An enchanting story 
blessed with genuine magic’ 
DAVID GEMMELL 
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‘Berg comes up with a 
humdinger of a plot. . . vivid 
characters and a tangible 
atmosphere of doom’ 

SFX 


‘Grabs the reader by the 
throat on page one and 
doesn’t let go’ 
STARBURST 
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TTA’S NEW WEBSITE 


TTA’s website has been redesigned by Mark Roberts of Chimeric Ltd (www. 
chimeric.co.uk) and its content updated and expanded. It now also has its 
own domain name: www.ttapress.com. A lot of the usual features are still 
there, such as news and extracts from the magazine, but we're constantly 
adding a lot of new stuff too, such as back issue details and availability, some 
website-exclusive columns, free downloads and interactive message boards. 


At the time of writing there are boards dedicated to M John Harrison, Muriel 
Gray, Michael Marshall Smith, Simon Ings, Luke Rhinehart, Conrad Williams, 
Nicholas Royle, Liz Williams, Christopher Kenworthy, Peter Straub, Marion 
Arnott, Gary Couzens, Mat Coward, Ray Nayler, Paul Meloy, David Mathew, 


_ Mike Bohatch, Rob Middleton, Joachim Luetke, Chaz Brenchley, Martin 


Edwards, Antony Mann, Ellen Datlow, James Van Pelt, Douglas Smith, Martin 
Simpson, Allen Ashley, Sean Doolittle, Gabe Chouinard, Jason Gould, Chris- 
topher Fowler, Graham Joyce, China Miéville, Mark Morris, Chris Nurse, Justina 
Robson, Todd Mason; plus two general boards, one for comments and 
questions about The Third Alternative, the other for comments on anything. 


Absolutely everybody is welcome to use these message boards. If you are a 
subscriber you can also take advantage of TTAlkback, our interactive letters 
column. You don't have to go anywhere to read or contribute to TTAlkback, 
it comes to you in the form of emails. To be added to the list all you have to 
do is send a blank email to ttalkback-subscribe@yahoogroups.com (please 
remember that TTAlkback is open to magazine subscribers only). None of 
this means that good old-fashioned letters aren't welcome — they are. Please 
continue to write in with your comments on the magazine and its contents. 


Another thing you'll find on our website is the opportunity to subscribe, 
securely, with the use of a credit card. This option has been especially useful 
for overseas readers, but please bear in mind that we lose a third of each 
subscription taken this way in commission charges. So while we are delighted 
with every subscription taken online, if you can, please send renewals direct 
to us in the form of a cheque or postal order. If you're unable to do that, then 
by all means please continue to use the website for your renewals. 


If you want to be kept updated with additions to the website, news about 
TTA and so on, please send a blank email to tta-press-news-subscribe@yahoo 
groups.com, and you will receive occasional news reports via email. 


INTERVIEWS 


Unfortunately, due to circumstances beyond our control, we are unable to 
bring you the promised interview with Clive Barker this issue. Another time 
maybe.We do still have Graham Joyce though, talking to Andrew Hedgecock 
just prior to the release of his new novel Smoking Poppy (and we have an 
extract from that novel).And coming soon we have interviews with M John 
Harrison, Steve Aylett and others. 


PRICE RISE 


Everything keeps going up. Which means TTA has to go up too, I’m afraid. 
Not by much.The cover price is now £3.75 (still $6 USA) and the subscription 
price will rise to £21 ($31.50 USA) for six issues or £42 ($63 USA) for twelve 
issues with the publication of TTA29 in December, but until then you can re- 
new at the old rate of £18 ($28 USA) for six issues or £36 ($56 USA) for twelve 
issues (for all other overseas rates please see opposite or the blue insert in 
the middle of the magazine). 





SHANNON HOURIGAN 

Shannon is a Bachelor of Visual Arts at Queensland College of 
Art and has an Advance Diploma of Electronic Design and 
Interactive Media. She lists as some of her influences Joel-Peter 
Witkin, Bell Henson, survival research laboratories .. . 
www.semperstudio.com 


ROB MIDDLETON 

Rob does cover art,T-shirt design etc, primarily within the punk/ 
hardcore/metal underground,and is currently working between 
home and the studio space he has in the Norwich Warehouse 
artists studios. 

http://home.freeuk.net/bonehive - talk to Rob at www.ttapress.com/message.html 


CHRIS NURSE 

Chris works prolifically in the field of commercial art and design, 
producing editorial and book cover illustrations for a variety 
of clients both in the UK and the USA.He also works as a graphic/ 
web designer, and also works with film. 

www.chris nurse.co.uk « talk to Chris at www.ttapress.com/message.html 


MARK ROBERTS 

As well as being a professional website designer (he designed 
the new TTA website), Mark also works in various other media, 
including film. In his spare time he writes short stories, book 
reviews and sometimes interviews novelists. 

www.chimeric.co.uk 


NIGEL POTTER 

Nigel spent two years Great Yarmouth College of Art & Design 
and finished the course feeling very disillusioned with the 
whole thing. He then spent ten years working in various dead- 
end jobs before doing a Foundation course at Norwich School 
of Art & Design and a BA in Graphic Design. 


MICHAEL & CANDACE MAGOSKI 

The photographs accompanying’Burning Man’ were taken by 
Mike and Candy at the Burning Man Festival, where the story 
is set. They have a great many more beautiful and unusual pho- 
tographs as Violet Hour Studio (and Gallery). 
www.violethour.com 


SIMON DURIC 

Simon was born in 1978 ina tiny nondiscript village in Derby- 
shire, but now lives in Nottingham. He's been to University 
twice, leaving the first time because the course was crap, and 
the second time because he was asked. He’s done various jobs, 
but hopes his art will eventually become his profession. 


MIKE BOHATCH 

Mike is a professional commercial illustrator and graphic de- 
signer from California specialising in dark imagery and surreal 
compositions, combining the mediums of painting, collage, 
_ photo-graphy and sculpture. 

www.eyesofchaos.com « talk to Mike at www.ttapress.com/message.html 
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| Its five miles to the 
bottom of the garden 
now.A month back, it was 
two. Before that .. . Less. 
Much less. 

They say it's all quiescent 
these days, anyway. Were 
off the danger list. 

Thats the official line. 


And if you swallow that, 





says Mary, then youll 


swallow anything. 
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It’s five miles to the bottom of the garden now.A month back, 
it was two. Before that . . . Less. Much less. 

They say it’s all quiescent these days, anyway. We’re off the 
danger list. 

That’s the official line. 

And if you swallow that, says Mary, then you’ll swallow 
anything. 

I made the trip last week. She watched me go. I glanced back 
when I reached the lawn and waved to her; already she looked 
tiny, distant, and her arm came up like fending off a blow. The 
change had caught her badly, left her shaken and uncertain of 
herself. I’d always said she thought too much. It was a virtue, 
but she suffered for it, too. 

It hurt to leave her, even for a few hours then. 

I’m shallow by comparison. I like a job to do, a task to carry 
out... I'd got my camera, flask, a pack of sandwiches; and if 
I’d stopped to think about it, I can guarantee I’d never have set 
off. No way. 

And yet it wasn’t all that bad at first. Everything twisted, 
bent up, like some piece of trick photography . . . Faint winds 
rose on a knife-back ridge I vaguely placed as one of the old 
flower beds, lifting little curlicues of dust. Remains of vege- 
tation flapped at me like empty sleeves. There was a sense 
of growth and sickness intermingled here, a burgeoning that 
brought its own decay. Mis-shapen beetles shuffled underfoot, 
brittle as glass. 

And then the sky began to change. 

It happened in a mile. The sun became oblate, squashed 
flat, spreading its thin light in an arc across the sky. The shad- 
ows softened and a grey, pearl glow fell over everything. Soil 
crumbled where I trod. Great furrows cut the ground. Eddies 
of wind burst in my face, and rain stung at my skin in sudden 
squalls that vanished even as they came. 

Soon after that, I saw the ship. 

I felt — this isn’t easy to explain — I felt that I was peering 
down a great dark well, and on the floor of it the ship gleamed 
like a coin. There was a pull that drew me on, a kind of grav- 
ity, and when I ceased to walk, it tugged me still, dragging me 
gently down towards the epicentre. 

Yet there was no well here, no slope, the plain was level, 
flat, as if my sense of balance and my eyesight were at odds 
with one another, and I held my arms out, beating at the air 
for steadiness. 

The ship looked just about as far away as Africa. 

Above it, in a vast, dark chimney, clouds stacked up like 
smoke, and lightning cracked, and I remembered something 
I’d seen years ago in Sunday School, a picture of the tower 
of cloud that led the Israelites out of captivity. . . 

But this led nowhere. Rather, everything bled down towards 
it, stretched and drawn, propelled towards the new reality. . . 

An insect fluttered through the air. It spun, whirled, dropped 
onto my sleeve and crumbled like a flake of ash. 

1 lifted up the camera, busying myself with shutter speeds 
and apertures, drowning my fears in technicalities. 

Already, though, I knew I’d reached my journey’s end. I 
couldn’t go another yard, not one more step across that vast 
plain, which just months before had been an ordinary, com- 
mon field, dotted with cow pats, mole hills, grassy tufts . . . 
That now looked cruel and lifeless as the surface of the Moon. 


She’d got the vodka bottle out when I came home. I didn’t 
blame her, really. She looked tired, these days. The strain show- 
ed on her face. Her features had grown angular and sharp; 
her eyes had sunk, her cheeks caved in. Her nose was like an 
arrow-head. 

It didn’t hide her beauty, though. And just right now, it 


seemed to match her mood. 

I told her what I’d seen, and she said, “Tell it to the bloody 
Council, then,” and took a swift, aggressive swig. 

“I don’t think you can blame them over this, you know.” 

“Can’t I? Just watch.” 

It was a good, imported vodka, something to be savoured; 
but she gulped it down like medicine. 

“T’ve got files,” she said. “I’ve got a file on everything. They 
offed the bloody gyppos fast enough. And they weren’t doing 
any harm to anyone.” 

“Well... Not to us.” 

“Oh no. But they just made the place untidy, didn’t they? 
Bad for business, that. Bad for Mr Pinkney and his cronies. 
Bad for Fartface at the Dog and Duck. And that’s what counts.” 

People and places change their names when Mary drinks. 
The Dog and Duck is actually the Royal Oak Hotel, the poshest 
place in town, with four stars and a restaurant we’d probably 
require a second mortgage just to enter; though we used to 
grace the bar, back in the early days. Hence our acquaintance 
with the manager, a certain Mr. Dempsey-Stringer, better known 
to Mary by the name of “Fartface”. 

“They'll do alright,” she said. 

“Conspiracies, conspiracies.” I poured myself a drink. My 
muscles ached. I’d just walked fifteen miles, regardless what 
the map might say. I saw her gearing for a fight, but I just 
wasn’t in the mood. “No one’s in charge of this,” I said. “No 
one’s responsible. It’s not some bit of government shenanigans. 
It’s not a quick back-hander or a dodgy grant . . . It’s from — 
oh, Christ knows where. Some place that even Pinkney can’t 
Pelvoles: ies 

“Oh yes.” She was sarcastic. “I know that. The Act of God 
hypothesis. Like the recession. Unemployment. Not our busi- 
ness, guv’nor. Act of God. I know that one, alright.” 

“Please, let’s not talk politics.” 

“You,” she said, “still think that a conspiracy means half a 
dozen blokes in trench coats, sitting round a table whispering. 
Don’t you?” 

“T can’t see Pinkney in a trench coat. More your moleskin 
collar type, I’d say — ” 

But she wouldn’t be derailed. Her face was flushed, not 
just from drinking either. “The real conspiracies are all invis- 
ible,” she lectured me. “They’re about attitudes, shared pre- 
conceptions, sense of good and bad. People belong and they 
don’t even realise it — ” 

“We’ve been through this before.” 

“You know what our democracy’s about then, eh? The 
great British democracy? It’s there to make you vote against 
your own best fucking interests, that’s what. And if you don’t 
think that’s some kind of a conspiracy, God knows what is. 
Look at the arms trade! Or this bloody nuclear sludge — this 
reprocessing lark. They’re just — ” 

“Tt isn’t nuclear sludge,” I said. “At least, I hope it’s not.” 

She talked some more, gesturing angrily, the way she used 
to do at meetings, once upon a time. I waited till she’d got it 
out. Then I said, gently, “Nobody can hear, you know.” 

“I know,” she said. “I fucking know... ” 

We sat together, drinking for a while. Then she reached out 
and she touched my wrist, running her hand across it absently, 
the way you’d stroke a favourite pet dog. “I’d never make a 
politician anyway,” she said. “Can’t hold the booze...” 

We listened to the hall clock, ticking off the minutes, while 
the light died slowly round us and the night began. 

“Tt’s all so shoddy,” she complained. “I wouldn’t even mind 
if they were competent — real Machiavellis and Big Brothers . . . 
If they’d got some kind of a plan or something. I dunno. But 
it’s just anything that gets them by, anything to tide them over, 


short term . . . And bugger next year, bugger the year after. That’s 
how Pinkney and his crew are, anyway. Like Westminster in 
miniature. Selfish, petty-minded, blinkered...” 

She was talking quietly, her hand still on my arm. I put 
my fingers over hers, feeling her quiver, as if startled by the 
touch. 

“They’re so bloody inept,” she said. “That — thing out in 
the field . . . Oh, says Pinkney, wonderful! Money! We’ll make 
a few quid out of this! ... I reckon if you held a gun up to 
his head, he’d try and sell you extra bullets, just in case the 
first one missed. That’s what he’s like... ” 

“Methinks you don’t approve the man.” 

I filled my glass again, then thought, the hell with it, and 
filled hers, too. She needed some relief, some way to ease the 
pressure. Even from a bottle. 

“Course,” she said. “the gun’s not up to Pinkney’s head. 
It’s up to ours. I bet he’s laughing his acrylic socks off over 
that, I really do.” 

And so we both got drunk. It meant tomorrow would be 
difficult. But then, tomorrow would be difficult in any case. . . 


I’ve heard her called a radical, and an attention-seeker, even 
a subversive, once or twice. 

She’s not. But she’s a dragon fighter, and for the last few 
years, her dragon’s been the local Council, and its leader, 
Richard Pinkney. 

She’d appreciate the image, too. She thinks they’re coiled 
up round a pot of gold, and keeping it from everyone. 

We met as students in the 80s. She wasn’t in the least poli- 
tical back then. She called herself a “wishy-washy liberal’, 
and used to laugh at all the earnest, middle class young men 
who'd flung themselves at Marxism like peasants in some 
Cuban hill village. Poor things, she’d say; it was the shock of 
leaving home, and missing Mummy’s cooking, and the central 
heating, and the Sunday roast . . . And trying to make it on a 
grant. 

Those guys have all got cushy jobs, these days. Media and 
government, the bulk of them. They passed her on their way 
to the establishment, while she was moving in the opposite 
direction. 

They’re a conspiracy, of course. 

And me, I’d hardly even think of politics if Mary wasn’t 
here. I wouldn’t question things, I wouldn’t rock the boat. 
She may call me her Legal Eagle, but Perry Mason I am not. 
Conveyancing’s not very glamorous, but it pays the mortgage 
off, and that’s what counts in my book, anyway. 

We moved to Stickley Grange about ten years ago. I guess 
we’re classic newcomers. We dreamed about a rural idyll and 
we got it, for a while. I’d drive back after work and feel I was 
on holiday. I’d wind the window down on freezing days to 
smell the country air. Even the stink of fertilizer. Well, I thought 
it was authentic, rural — real. 

A dream. And just like all good dreams, you finally wake 
up and see the flaws, the bits of it that don’t make sense . . . The 
worms eating the apple from the inside out. 

Ten years ago, it was a lively town. White Mount and Galley 
Street were full of shops; today, they’re boarded up, and full 
of crap. 

You wonder, sometimes, about all these blokes you see in 
town all day, lounging on benches, waiting for the pubs to 
open up. And then you realise: they’ve got nowhere else to 
go. You watch the news and there’s another firm gone bust, 
another thirty or a hundred men laid off. . . et cetera. 

The small-town unemployed don’t riot, though. They don’t 
stage marches. Nothing in their lives makes good TV. 

You never hear of them. 


And it goes on. The local college closed three years ago. 
You want an education? Fine. You’ve got an hour’s ride — 
assuming you can find a bus. And if you need a hospital, if 
you're about to die — forget it. And goodbye. 

At times like this, no one.wants economics, struggle, five 
year plans. 

They want messiahs. 

They want Richard Pinkney trumpeting his tidings of great 
joy, his snake oil cure, his all-in-one solution to their woes. 

The leisure trade. 

That’s what he calls it. 

Tourism. 

And that’s OK, so far. If Stickley’s not the cutest place on 
Earth, it’s certainly no dump. We’ve always had a thin trickle 
of tourists through the years. Tourism’s good, tourism’s great. 
But not when it’s your only industry. Not when you're trying 
to float a whole community on it. Not when you’ve nothing 
else. 

It’s seasonal. There’s competition (why bother coming here 
when you can go to Tenerife instead? The slightest lurch in 
the economy, and tourism’s the first thing out the window. 
Oh, there’ll be some jobs, alright: hotel work, retail, catering — 
the worst paid, least secure positions you can find. And then 
a few good posts. Places for managers, consultants, special- 
ists... They won’t go to the locals, though. You won’t get 
those by saying you drove Farmer Giles’s tractor for the last 
ten years. No way. 

The tourist trade’s just icing on the cake, that’s all. Except 
there’s no cake any more. 

I sound like Mary sometimes. But she puts the point much 
better, naturally. 

She’s done it umpteen times. 

She’ll tell you all the good things about tourism, as well. 
And who they’ll benefit. 

Like Richard Pinkney, for a start. 

He owns the Royal Oak. He owns the Bluebird Tea Rooms, 
and he’s other little ventures up his sleeve, as yet to make 
their roles in his great putative new empire clear. 

When challenged, he’!l admit it all. 

Sly dog. 

“T have invested in this town,” he says. “I have invested 
here, in Stickley Grange, because it has a future. Because I am 
committed to its people, and their forthcoming prosperity... ” 

“Whose prosperity?” asks Mary, but he doesn’t care. 

He’s got a salesman’s tongue. He knows what people want 
to hear. His background’s fuddled in the welter of his own 
publicity, somewhere in London and the North; though Mary 
says she wouldn’t be a bit surprised if it involved used cars. 

She stood against him in election, two years back. She didn’t 
do too badly, either, considering it’s true-blue country here; 
but then, she didn’t win. And that’s what counts. 

Mary, as the papers say, “continues to be active in the world 
of local politics.” 

Last year, for instance, when the gypsies came. 

They’d stopped off on the common land, out in the Vale. 
As former city types, I don’t suppose we understood the con- 
flicts between travellers and settled folk, and weren’t about 
to play along. Even the gossip was a pain. If things went mis- 
sing, straight away, it was the bloody didicoys. If anyone fell 
ill — well, everybody knew they carried germs. Wasn’t that 
right? 

To Mary, it was just plain prejudice. She wouldn’t stand for 
it. She set up meetings, started people talking, trying to find 
a compromise... Some way both sides could come out the 
winner. 

And she won no friends for that, I’m telling you. So, last 


year, Romanies. And this year: aliens. 

It’s notable the way positions have reversed between the 
Council and ourselves, regarding the two issues, and I daresay 
cynics might suggest we’re acting in our own self-interest now. 

But I just think we’re worried that the world’s about to end. 
That’s all. 

It seemed so innocent at first. A prodigy. A miracle. A wonder 
from the skies. 

Not any more. 


One of the things we’d always liked about the house was pri- 
vacy. It wasn’t overlooked. Behind us, we’d got Jolly’s Field, 
and then the trees. I used to love watching their splayed 
bare tops poke through the mist on winter mornings, or the 
first budding in spring... 

Acres of space. 

The perfect landing site. 

We didn’t even notice when it happened. No big bang, no 
woosh, no boom, no HG Wells kerfuffle. 

It was silent. Overnight. And no one seemed to know except 
the people at the air base, twenty miles away. 

By morning, Jolly’s Field looked like an army camp. 

Trucks everywhere. Uniforms. Machinery. Weird civil service 
types in mud-caked shoes... 

At noon, the TV crew arrived. 

There were two of them, for local news: a girl reporter and 
a camera/sound man in a baseball cap. The military wouldn’t 
let them on the site, and they wanted pictures from our garden 
or our upstairs room, if that would be OK, please, please? 

So they wound up filming Mary, too. 

She went out on the news that night. Official comment wasn’t 
worth the air time, so I heard — and who better to use? 

“Well, Mary. How d’you feel, now you’ve got Martians for 
your neighbours?” 

But she smiled; she wasn’t going to fall for that. “Assuming,” 
she began, “only assuming we’ve a spaceship here — I think 
that we should welcome them, and offer them the sort of 
hospitality that we’d expect, in their position.” 

We watched the show. She cringed. “My God,” she said. 
“Don’t I look awful? I can’t stand it! And I sound like Minnie 
Mouse — ” 

That’s Mary, though. She didn’t let it stop her when it came 
to national TV, next night. 

We got a bit more info then. A spokesman for the MoD 
came on and chunnered about ‘aircraft of an unknown origin’ 
and told us almost nothing that we’d really want to know. 

Mary was much more interesting. And more photogenic, 
too, whatever she might think. 

“Imagine it,” she said. “You’ve just come fifty million miles 
or so. It’s a historic visit. Welcome to the planet Earth. And 
straight away, you’re looking down some squaddy’s gun barrel. 
Now how do you feel?” 

Across the desk the MoD man started spouting about ‘public 
safety’, ‘national interest’ and the like. So Mary just demolished 
him in seconds flat. Oh, but she was wonderful then! It was 
her finest hour and if it’s backfired on us since, it’s not her 
fault, believe you me. 

All she’d wanted was a cautious welcome. 

Not the circus it’s become. 


Too many books, too many films, too many comic strips... 
We’ve got such preconceptions. And yet what really happened, 
once the thrill wore off, the first excitement passed, was... 
Nothing. 

We couldn’t even see the ship from where we were, barring 
a thin white arc of roof; the army’d put up canvas screens all 


round, just like a field latrine. It lay there, less than half a mile 
away, but we got all our best views on TV. 

You might call it a flying saucer. Ovoid, more than round, 
perhaps. And it was white. Pure white. Not scorched and 
blackened like the lumps of tin that come back after our trips 
into space. It looked like somebody’d just scooped a snow 
dune up and dropped it, right there in the English countryside. 

Impeccable. 

There were no windows, portholes, hatchways, no clear 
sections or divisions in the thing. And chances were, it wasn’t 
even fixed in any rigid form; the close-ups showed a web of 
bumps and flutings on the surface that would ripple intermit- 
tently and reconfigure in a different form. Nobody, so far, had 
worked out why. 

A pile of scientific gubbins poured onto the site. Set back, 
they’d got the men with the bazookas, though you wondered 
just what kind of damage they could do, with toys like that . . . 

The third day, and the aliens emerged. 

You’ve heard the stories. One brief contact, one quick look, 
then back inside, with no more interest in our world, our guns 
— or us. 

The aliens aren’t human. They’re not even humanoid. No 
bug-eyed monsters and no Spielberg elves. People who’ve seen 
them — and I’m not one, even now — describe them as vib- 
rations in the air, strange shifts of light, accompanied by faint, 
electrical sensations on the skin. Goose bumps, in fact. 

Also: they make you sneeze. 

And nobody knows where they’re from, or who they are, or 
what they want. 

The aliens don’t talk. The aliens don’t choose to talk. The 
aliens don’t give a damn about us, one way or the other, and 
if they'd found the field was full of cows, then they’d have 
treated them exactly the same way, no better and no worse. 

The papers called it ‘the polite invasion’. And I suppose it’s 
true, the loss of manners tended to take place on our side, 
rather than the other way around. 

We remonstrated with a pair of special constables sent to 
evacuate us. We quibbled with a Captain Johns, here on the 
self-same mission. Mary swore. I quoted law at all of them, 
making it up when memory gave out. 

We weren’t evacuated. But we got our very own armed 
guard to keep us out of mischief. We'd see them at the bottom 
of the garden, just across the fence, and sometimes take them 
tea and stop off for a chat. It wasn’t what you’d call the tightest 
of security. There was a bloke named Bill who'd tell us time 
and time again about his meeting with the aliens, and every 
version got a little more extravagant, more grandiose. . . We’d 
ooh and aah and laugh in all the proper places, and he liked 
us doing that. We made a decent audience, at any rate. 

“So there I am, not ten yards back, and I can see em — 
great big fuzzy kind of buggers — hurts your eyes just lookin’ 
at ’em, see? Like wearing someone else’s specs. And they’re, 
oh, six or seven yards off, an’ I get this tinglin’ in me arm, it’s 
like a bloody feather duster goin’ up and down, up and down... . 
Me nose begins to itch. An’ then — ” 

The only person that we hadn’t heard from all this time was 
our dear friend, Mr Pinkney. 

No wonder, either. First sign of trouble and he’d scuttled off 
to London, supposedly to talk to ‘experts’ on the matter. But 
he came back in a great blaze of publicity, once everything 
looked safe again, and even called a public meeting in the big 
hall at the Royal Oak (kindly loaned by. . . etc). 

This was what Mary would refer to later as ‘The Second 
Coming of Richard Pinkney’. 

The meeting was for seven; we turned up at twenty-to. The 
place was packed. Old Fartface sat behind the bar, clutching 
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a single malt as if his life depended on it. 

“They’re all wimps,” he said, striking a manful pose. “All 
bloody wimps — whole bloody lot of ’em. Army, politicians 
— and that bloody PM, too. See it just by lookin’ at him. No 
leader of men. Not fit to lead a flock of sheep, I say. Sense of 
direction — that’s what people need these days, ’stead of all 
this namby-pamby shilly-shally stuff... ” 

He’d got an audience around him. Not just regulars. I recog- 
nised them. Members of the threatened middle class, I thought, 
already dropping into Mary’s terminology; small businessmen, 
captains of industry — such as it was. The ones who might 
have welcomed the recession, with its cheaper labour and its 
hamstrung unions, at least until they’d seen their own interests 
start sliding down the tubes along with everybody else’s. 

I’ll admit, my sympathies were mixed. Only they weren’t 
with Fartface. I knew that. 

“Not bloody good enough,” he said. “Too much pontificatin’. 
Fancy bloody speeches. You need guts to put ’em into action, 
too.” He waved his glass round, dangerously, narrowing his 
eyes. He’d got guts, alright — he wanted you to notice that. 
“They’re immigrants, and that’s a fact,” he said. “And we’ve 
got laws. Or we’d be swamped by bloody foreigners. I don’t 
care whether they’re from Mars or Timbuctoo. The law says...” 

I cast a glance at Mary. 

“Save it for the meeting,” I said then. 

“Oh, I’m going to. Besides, it isn’t Dempsey-Stringer that 
amazes me. It’s all those other buggers standing round, nod- 
ding their heads, as if he’s talking sense, for God’s sake. That’s 
the scary part.” 

I downed a vodka. Mary stuck to orange juice. She didn’t 
want the booze fuzzing her head; not this time round. 

“Tf | had my way,” Dempsey-Stringer’s fervent tones came 
knifing through the air, “if 1 had my way, I'd say, right then, 
Johnny Kaffir. Back on the boat for you. And these Martian 
chappies, I can tell you, if 1 — ” 

We left him foaming there and headed for the hall. 

People were crowding round the walls; standing room only 
now. Somewhere a child wailed. All night long, the stir of 
conversation hardly stopped, not even when the main acts 
stepped up to the mike to speak. 

I’ll skip the preamble — the vicar of St Luke’s, and Pearsley 
from the chicken factory. Our first star turn was a Lieutenant 
So-and-So, who offered us a string of charming little rabbit 
smiles from underneath his neat moustache. “No reason for 
alarm,” he said. “As far as we can possibly make out, no rea- 
son for alarm...” 

At least he told us things, though. Gave us something we 
could more or less call facts. 

He was the first to talk about the time discrepancy around 
the ship. Oh yes, he said, the scientific chaps were fascinated 
by all that! The smile flicked back up on his face a moment, 
and he rubbed his hands together in delight, as if explaining 
to a child. It seemed that time flowed differently as you ap- 
proached the ship; a second’s lag, that’s all, hardly enough 
to measure with a stop watch .. . And no danger, certainly. 
Oh no. His troops were crack men, trained for anything. The 
British Army’s record, he reminded us, was still the finest in 
the world... 

Councillor Pinkney led off the applause. His round, red face 
was shining in the light, his tweeds and his cravat so perfect 
English Country Squire, he could have been an actor on the 
BBC. He, too, praised the military, though I’d have sworn it 
was a ploy: Pinkney’s praise pre-figured murder, frequently 
enough, and Mary always talked about ‘the smile that kills’. 
I thought he’d turn on the poor officer, demand the aliens be 
driven from our midst, towed out of town, or any way removed 


from his, Pinkney’s, precious little kingdom. 

Instead he smiled, resting his knuckles on the tabletop, and 
watched us like a priest with an unusually eager congregation. 

Yes, he said, he understood our great concern, and he’d 
made sure that Westminster now understood it, too; he greased 
us with his tales of the discussions that he’d had on our behalf, 
until you almost thought he wanted you to stand and cheer. 
Yet it was tone that always won for him, not words. His speech 
was smooth, unhesitant, so full of confidence it crept beneath 
you, carried you along just like a boat across a calm blue 
lake; and if you wanted, you could sit back while he steered 
you anywhere he cared to go. 

Or you could crouch down with your awls and chisels, long- 
ing for the chance to rip the bottom out, quick as you could. 

Beside me, I felt Mary twitch impatiently, waiting for ques- 
tion time. 

And that was Pinkney’s smartest trick, his most annoying 
quality. You’d gear up for a fight, get ready to be outraged, 
brand him as the parish Stalin, and lo! He’d prove himself the 
soul of reason, slip through all your carefully-rehearsed objec- 
tions, till you’d wind up actually agreeing with the man — and 
hating yourself for it, too. 

Pinkney was flexible. A pragmatist. No policies, no credo. 
Anything that did the job, and did it well for Pinkney: that 
was all. 

He thanked the army for their work. He praised them, men- 
tioned their heroic role in peace-keeping, and then, without 
a pause, he told us just how glad he was to welcome our new 
visitors — how honoured that they’d picked on Stickley Grange 
for their first landing spot. 

There were murmurs over that. He let them die, then carried 
on, soothing and pleasant as before. He speculated on the 
boost to Britain’s status in the world, the arguable benefits 
for science and technology; he fully sympathized, he told 
us, with our fears, but so far, they seemed groundless. These 
people were a thousand times more civilized than we. Surely 
their intentions must be peaceful? Perhaps, indeed, they’d 
come here to assist, to aid us in our difficulties? 

“Let’s welcome them, then, as ambassadors, as honoured 
guests. No silly scare stories, no nonsense from the space comics 
our children read. In Stickley Grange, everyone’s welcome... ” 

I heard Mary mutter something about gypsies, but she didn’t 
say it loud. I think she was too stunned. 

Then later, over drinks, she said: “He’s up to something.” 

She was right, as well. 


It was a Saturday — bright, beautiful and warm; a great brown 
dragonfly was doing pirouettes over the lawn, and I was 
sitting in a deckchair with the daily paper and a mug of Irish 
coffee when a car pulled up outside. 

Two minutes passed. 

And Id got visitors. 

They were a family group: a man of fifty-odd, dressed like a 
little boy in shorts and bright, striped T-shirt, then his wife, 
a little girl, and finally a sullen-looking teenager of far from 
certain sex. They came around the garage and I heard dad 
make some brief, disparaging remark about the rockery. They 
crossed the lawn. The man gave me a nod. He didn’t seem to 
think it strange that I was there, or — more to the point — that 
he was there, as well. 

I searched my brains. Someone I knew? A client, possibly? 
Or someone from the pub? They ambled up the path as if I 
didn’t even count. There were some further comments on my 
gardening, a lot of tut-tuts and shaking of the head. 

“Excuse me,” I called out. 

And realised, all at once, what they were there. I don’t sup- 
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pose they’d been the first. Only the first we’d seen, that’s all. 
What did amaze me was their clear assumption they’d a right 
to tramp across the garden (and make such obtuse and irrita- 
ting criticisms of it) without even a by-your-leave! 

I told them so. I yelled at them. I had to almost bar their 
way before they’d stop. 

Confusion fought with outrage on the man’s fat face. 

“But this is history,” he wailed. “I want the kids to witness 
it. 1 want — ” 

“Well, they can bloody witness it from somewhere else,” I 
said. 

“Bloke wants a fiver down the other place. A fiver each. 
It’s robbery. Though we could come to some arrangement, 
you and me... eh?” 

He was reaching in his back pocket, but he never got his 
money out. I told him just what sort of an arrangement we 
could come to, and I told him straight. 

As they moped off, I heard his wife say something about 
“words like that in front of children” — but I didn’t care. 

I sat down, picked my coffee up — it was cold by now — 
and then I thought: a fiver at the other place? 


It didn’t take me long to find. A quick drive up the road, past 
the hedges and the trees, then down the lane to Jolly’s Field. 

Bob Farnham had his tractor neatly parked across the en- 
tranceway. 

Most days, I’d see him herding cows behind the house. 
But now he’d got a leather pouch slung round his neck, the 
kind that bus conductors used to wear; and there were crude, 
hand-painted signs up: visiTORS FROM MaRS and SEE THE ALIENS 
(he’d spelt it ‘aleins’). 

“Army bods don’t much like it much,” he said. “Still, I told 
“em, gotta be some compensation, ain’t there, if I can’t pasture 
me cows? I shifts the tractor for em, when they wants, and so 
they lets me carry on.” He winked at me. “You want a look?” 
he said. “It’s free to pals...” 


“Pinkney,” said Mary, and she spat it like a swear word. “That 
man’s incredible. He always gets exactly what he wants, you 
know? Like bloody Superman.” 

“Friends in high places,” I said, pouring a drink. 

“Low places, more like. He even makes me wonder if he 
set it up. Though God knows how... ” 

“A big sign in the back yard: spacemen welcome... ” 

“More like: get here for the tourist season. That’s it. I mean, 
everyone’ll want to see the thing. Everyone. Even if they’re 
only passing through.” 

“That’s good enough. A look round town, a pint down at 
the Royal Oak, meal in the Bluebird... ” 

“Build up Pinkney’s lovely little tourist culture.” 

“Well,” I shrugged, “good luck to him. At least there’ll be 
some money going round. Just for a while.” 

I glanced out at the garden. “We could even make a bit our- 
selves, you know, if we were interested... ” 

She shot a look at me that would have felled a rhino. 

“Tourism!” she groaned. “Quick bloody bucks. It won’t be 
here forever. Then what do they do? We could have had some 
proper jobs, some industry, maybe. Something to last. And 
now...” She threw her hands up. “What’s the fucking use? 
It’s not my fault. I tried. And anyway, it’s that lot I feel sorry 
for.” She nodded to the field. “Pretty undignified, I’d say, being 
the first intergalactic Disneyland. You know?” 


That’s how the summer went. The army cleared off, leaving 


just a token force. The tourists moved in. Grockles — that’s 
what we called them. I fixed a big lock on the front gate, but 
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it didn’t keep them out. 

And, for a while, things happened just as Pinkney had pre- 
dicted. The streets grew crowded. We heard foreign voices — 
Germans, Japanese, Americans — and the banks were forced 
to shift their staff to the exchange counters to cope. New jobs 
came up, as well. Bad terms, maybe, but no one was com- 
plaining yet. A job’s a job; and there were people there who 
hadn’t worked in years. 

The town became transformed. 

You could buy Martian Teas, and Mars Burgers, and Venus 
Cake, and drink a pint of Solar Ale; or get the kids a spacesuit 
each, an X-Files book, a whistling key-ring, and a bold, obliga- 
tory car sticker: WE HAVE SEEN THE STICKLEY STARSHIP. Every shop 
had postcards of the thing — that, and pictures of the Enter- 
prise, the Tardis, and a dozen scenes from Star Wars, all of 
them, apparently, outselling any real-life shots. . . 

The aliens laid low. I couldn’t blame them, either. 

Bob Farnham rented out his field to one of Pinkney’s firms, 

apparently at an extraordinary rate. They put a toll booth up. 
A mobile shop sold souvenirs. The smell of hot dogs filled the 
air... 
A low wood fence replaced the army’s canvas screens. It 
kept spectators back, though they could rent out opera glasses 
at a quid or two a time to get a closer look . . . Such safety 
measures, and the small presence of soldiers and technicians 
lingering nearby, made tourists feel intrepid, brave, the way 
safari parks had once done, years before. 

I watched from the bottom of the garden. It all seemed such 
an anti-climax now, this first real close encounter. No new 
gospel, no great revelation from the stars; and equally, as far 
as anybody knew, no government conspiracies, no plots... 
Apart from Pinkney’s, anyway. The thing looked like a fair- 
ground exhibit; which then again, in certain ways, it was. 

“They came too late,” I said to Mary. “If they’d have got 
here in the 50s they’d have really stirred things up. It’s old hat 
these days, though — and Spielberg did it better. Much more 
style...” 

So August passed. Some days it rained — heavy, brutal 
downpours — and the tourists vanished for a few hours, off 
to cinemas or pubs or other towns; but next day, they’d be 
back. 

The first complaints came in September. And even then, I 
don’t think anybody would have minded much if they’d been 
charged a little less to view the thing. But people started saying 
it was too far off, they couldn’t see it properly — it could be 
anything out there, it could be made of fibre glass, who said 
it was a flying saucer, anyway? 

I knew what they were getting at. I’d noticed it myself, an 
odd distortion in the thing, like looking through a pane of 
twisted glass . . . The ship seemed further off, somehow, al- 
though I knew, given the landmarks, that it couldn’t be. 

Faint, radial lines appeared along the ground around it, 
furrowing and ridging, like the earth was somehow being re- 
aligned, re-ordered round a brand new hub. 

The aliens weren’t doing anything. But being there was quite 
enough. 

Even today, the arguments still rage as to the cause, and 
half of them are so abstruse I can’t even begin to follow them. 
Besides, for me, it’s not a matter of theoretical debate. It’s 
real. It’s right outside my door. 

So just try this. 

Imagine a thin sheet of latex, stretched out, flat and taut. 
That’s our space-time, the universe we’re living in. 

Then place on it a small, intensely heavy object. Like a ball 
of lead. 

The latex shifts. It forms a dimple to accommodate the 


pressure. And the dimple stretches, distending like a pocket, 
deeper and deeper round the weight. The latex alters, changes 
and makes room... 

Perhaps its not a good analogy. Only that sheet of latex is 
our world, it’s our continuum, it’s all we know. The ship’s 
from somewhere else. It’s an anomaly. It’s not from Mars or 
Venus, or from any of the nearer stars, but, so current thinking 
goes, from somewhere much, much further off, in more than 
simple distance. The longer it stays on, the more distortion 
will result. You can walk around it, same as always — if you’re, 
say, a mile or so away — but if you walk towards it, then the 
world begins to pull and shear. Soon you're in Brobdingnag, 
in Never-Never Land. 

And it starts right here, right in our own back yard. 

They say it’s stable now. Only it’s not. I know that much. 

Our orchard’s turned into a distant jungle, filled with 
broken trees as fat as old sequoias, brittle as the finest glass; 
our garden path’s a highway, and the lawn, a broad, mutant 
prairie, glittering with winter frost. 

Two days ago, I found a garden trowel; the stresses had at- 
tenuated it until the blade flared out just like a paper fan. 

A small bird fluttered helplessly. It had been nesting in the 
zone. Its wings no longer had the proper shape to fly. 

These and other prodigies are commonplace to us. The zone 
is growing, no matter what they say. After an hour here, in 
the back room, my watch will be a minute or two out against 
the big clock in the hall, a little longer with the timechecks on 
the radio... 

Yesterday, we got a letter. 

Richard Pinkney’s made an offer for the house. 

It’s low. Ridiculously low. Accepting it would be like going 
right back to the days we were first married, back to the city, 
back to digs. But what else can we do? 

“He knew it,” Mary said. “He knew that this would happen. 
God knows how.” 

She’s anxious, she wants somebody to blame. She’s found 
him, too. 


The town’s still buzzing. Even in the wintertime. People have 
work. Jobs. Money. It’s the best there’s been in years. And 
when the spaceship’s gone, the rest goes, too. They’ve got to 
cash in now. Or else. 

So there are big plans for the coming season. A whole new 
fleet of mini-buses, all done up with rocket-tubes and lightning 
flashes, and then a big, bright logo: stIcKLEY SPACE SAFARI. They 
look wonderful. Just wonderful. 

I know, when I was young, I would have begged and begged 
my Dad to take us to see Stickley Grange. I know I would. 


We lay awake this morning. Six a.m. A faint grey light was 
creeping through the curtains. And then Mary said, “I’m going 
to talk to them.” 

I said, “They’re opportunists. They’re just using things, that’s 
all.” 

“Not them,” she said. “The aliens.” 

I listened to the big clock ticking in the hall. I watched her 
getting dressed. I asked her how she thought she’d talk to 
them, and what she’d say, and what the hell made her imagine 
that they’d just clear off because she asked them to, just yes 
miss, no miss, three bags full? 

I couldn’t hold her back. 

She thinks if people talk, if they’ll just sit round and discuss 
things, then they’ll come to a solution. She believes it, deep, 
deep down. She still believes it, though she’s never made it 
work. 

Not yet. 


I said, “I’m going with you,” and she said, “I need you 
here,” and loaded up the backpack with some food and water 
and a pile of Pinkney’s colour tourist brochures. Then she left 
as soon as it got light. 

Nine hours ago. 

I’m waiting for her now. 

I sit and stare out at the garden. I watch TV, but with the 
sound down, so I can hear her if she calls. I know I should 
have gone with her. I’m trying not to think what might go 
wrong. Too many things... 

I peer into the bathroom mirror sometimes. I’ll spend ages 
there. It horrifies and fascinates me, both at once; and yet I’m 
calm about it, too, almost detached, as if it’s happening to 
someone else... As if I’m miles away, and safe, and normal 
still. 

I’ve never mentioned it to Mary. But I think she’s guessed. 
Or seen the changes in herself, her own mutation starting to 
begin. 

I’m taller. Not by much. Enough to make me stoop a little 
now to see my whole face in the mirror. Nothing more. 

My nose is longer. Head a wee bit deeper, front to back. Chin 
narrower. I know that, if I stay, my bones will go on growing, 
they’ll turn brittle, break, and fall apart. . . 

Mary’s got gifts. Mary’s got skills. If anyone can do it, she’s 
the one. 

It’s just the waiting hurts. That’s what I tell myself. The help- 
lessness. The ignorance. Compared to this, her job’s a doddle, 
really, isn’t it? A cinch, a breeze, a dream. 

She’ll do it easily. 

You know? 
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RITUALS, AUGURIES & FINDING 
THE RIGHT DANCE STEPS 


Graham Joyce has established a reputation as a 
master of the literary remix and Smoking Poppy 
yd alloliacmalkmaccle(-par-la. ase) i(elale me) mie) anal 
Interview by Andrew Hedgecock 


To my relief, Graham Joyce is utterly un- 
fazed when I begin our interview by rea- 
ching into my briefcase and pulling out a 
Fisher-Price tape recorder for ages three 
and above. I hastily explain why I’ve had 
to deprive my daughter of the pleasure of 
singing along to ‘Heads, Shoulders, Knees 
and Toes’ and, as I operate the chunky but- 
tons (colour-coded for pre-literate todd- 
lers), his mobile features crease into the 
expansive grin on view in so many of his 
publicity photographs. 

We talk in the lounge of Joyce’s home 
in a leafy suburb near Leicester Racecourse 
where he lives with Sue, his wife, and chil- 
dren Ella and Joe. My eye is immediately 
drawn to two powerful representations of 
a particular animal: there’s a spectacular 
sculpture of a hare in full flight above the 
fireplace and on the opposite wall, in an 
enigmatic picture charged with mytholo- 
gical allusions, another of these beautiful 
creatures. These images suddenly strike 
me as symbols of the key elements of Gra- 
ham Joyce’s work - movement and mys- 
tery. I ask if this animal has a special emo- 
tional resonance for him. “Yes, but I’m not 
going to turn into one of those characters 
who fills the house with pot hares - two 
is enough. They are a traditional symbol 
of witchcraft: witches were commonly said 
to change into hares when they shape- 
shifted. And the hare was a symbol of the 
Anglo Saxon goddess of spring, Eostre, 
source of the word Easter. This is a fertility 
myth that includes a symbolic egg and it 
has degenerated into the story of the Easter 
Bunny. Our own story is that Sue had bro- 
ken her arm in a horse riding accident and 
while she was recovering we started talk- 
ing about whether we’d have children or 
not. After she’d recovered, she went out 
riding early in the morning on May Day. 
She’d got up at six because she couldn’t 
sleep. She came back full of this story 
about how the sun had risen - big, bold 
and brassy — and she’d seen all these hares 
playing on a hill. Later, we went for a walk 
in the countryside and we were talking 
about the pros and cons of having children 
and Sue said, ‘I want an answer from you, 
let’s not let it go to default’ I was just think- 
ing, ‘Well, maybe I would like children . . .’ 
and as we were walking through this field 
a hare sprang, seemingly from between 
my legs, and bolted away. Maybe it’s the 
writer in me, but I took it as an augury - 
an overwhelming answer to Sue’s question 
- and I’m glad that I did. So in a way the 
hare has become a significant family im- 
age, our resident deity.” 

This story casts light upon several as- 
pects of Joyce’s work. There’s the collision 
of the magical and the mundane; the use 
of symbolic, irrational modes of interpre- 
tation to make sense of personal dilemmas 
and the human condition; and, not least, 
the insights into the essence and dynamics 
of families that constitute such a vital ingre- 
dient of his most recent work. The Storm- 





watcher (1998) includes a dissection of fam- 
ily conflict underpinned by a brilliantly sus- 
tained meteorological metaphor, while In- 
digo (1999) centres on the links between 
explorations of the occult and a son’s at- 
tempts to understand the life of his absent 
father. But to what extent has becoming 
a father influenced Joyce’s development 
as a writer? “Enormously - though I should 
point out there was family stuff going on 
in earlier work like Dark Sister. But now 
I’m writing about family issues with a tiny 
bit more authority. All this wonderful - 
but exhausting - attention I get from the 
children has turned my eyes inward towards 
my family. The forthcoming book, Smoking 
Poppy, is far more engaged: it is about being 
a father and trying to deal with the grinder 
it puts you through. The current (as yet un- 
titled) book I’m writing is totally focused 
on families. I’ve become intensely interes- 
ted in child rearing and fatherhood: having 
children makes you realise your own par- 
ents’ madness and your own madness as 
a parent in turn. Small things go under the 
magnifying glass. It’s like you have this 
outsize satellite dish in your living room 
and it is obsessively tuned to dysfunction. 
Don’t spend too long in our house. 

“Smoking Poppy comes from the fact that 
there’s this little girl who is here every day 
and wants to hug me. But I know this will 
be withdrawn - because it has to be. I’m 
projecting my anxieties based on the appa- 
rent distance I see between generations. At 
eighteen they go off on the gap year back- 
packing in Thailand. They assume that 
nobody over thirty knows anything, even 
when the most adventurous thing they’ve 
ever done is to take a tattoo to make it 
look like they’ve been around the corner, 
and their mums and dads have smoked 
more dope than they have ever seen. I’d 
love to go backpacking in Thailand with 
my children when they are eighteen but I 
doubt if that will happen. It strikes me as 
a tremendous shame that these adventures 
can’t be shared, but there’s a kind of hard- 
ening between fathers and children.” 

Smoking Poppy is about the distance age 
and education puts between a father and 
his daughter. The life of Danny, electrician, 
avid reader and pub quiz regular, is plunged 
into chaos when he’s told his daughter is 
languishing in a Thai prison after her arrest 
for drug trafficking. He leaves his home 
in Leicester and sets of for Thailand with 
Mick, his soi-disant ‘best mate’, and Phil, 
his appalling Christian fundamentalist son. 
Danny hates both of them. After some as- 
tonishing twists and turns, the narrative 
takes them to the opium growing districts 
of Northern Thailand, where Danny goes 
through a process of cataclysmic personal 
change and growth. In essence the book 
is a gritty thriller with borderline superna- 
tural elements. 

Joyce spent three weeks in a jungle in 
Thailand, researching the economics of the 
heroin industry, the process of converting 


opium to morphine and the belief systems 
of the local tribespeople. “They believe spi- 
rits are around you all the time, the spirits 
of your ancestors, trees and water. I was 
the psychotic one - the funny westerner 
who didn’t believe.” 

These myths and beliefs provide the 
book with its moments of transformation 
and development. And the author’s admi- 
rers won’t be surprised to learn that this 
is achieved in the form of a dreamlike set 
piece. Why are these heightened, oneiric 
scenes so important in the gaining of hard- 
won wisdom by Joyce’s characters? “They 
give me a formal opportunity to make claims 
for wisdom in a non-rational place. That’s 
why I do it over and over again. Wisdom 
is not arrived at by a rational testing pro- 
cess. It’s arrived at in a place on the edge 
of consciousness, a place of flux, a place 
of contradiction, a place of paradox. These 
set pieces deliver a different kind of result. 

“And you can’t avoid them technically. 
It’s something to do with an intuition about 
the temporal unfolding of the narrative. 
When I’m teaching writing, I find this one 
of the most difficult elements: how to pace 
these scenes so you move from expository 
flow to key scene and back to expository 
flow with the right dance steps. And dance 
is the right analogy because writing is a 
temporal art, not a visual one: it’s about 
steps and a sense of timing.” 


Treading the Boards 

Joyce has established a reputation as a 
master of the literary remix and Smoking 
Poppy exhibits his trademark splicing of 
forms: it’s the union of an exotically locat- 
ed tale of adventure with an intimate story 
of family revelations. I ask if his interest 
in the dramatisation of the behaviour of 
small groups had been informed by an en- 
thusiasm for - and close reading of - the 
work of particular playwrights. I also tell 
him his gradual dramatic disclosures of 
family secrets remind me of the time plays 
of JB Priestley. “Well I do like JB Priestley 
but the dramatist I really like is Mike 
Leigh. I did study drama at college.” At 
this point he strikes the haughty pose of 
a theatrical ham and intones, “I too have 
trod the boards though I’ve never played 
the Dane.” 

He laughs and continues: “I’ve read, seen 
and performed such a lot of drama: every- 
thing from Ibsen to Eugene O’ Neill, Arthur 
Miller, Tennessee Williams and Pinter. But 
I read such a lot that it’s hard to pick out 
an influence. My main reason for working 
in these dramatic revelations is technical: 
it’s important not to give everything to the 
reader. If you tell the readers overmuch, 
you give them a narcotic pellet that stops 
them participating in the creation of the 
fiction. If you give them enough possibility 


-to guess at what’s going on, they collude 


with the conditions that you’re trying to 
suggest, fill in a lot of information for them- 
selves and participate more readily. I often 


write about deeper mysteries that aren’t 
revealed until very late. Then they are re- 
vealed in some non-rational way - as hard- 
won wisdom from some paradoxical or 
hallucinatory experience. The idea of there 
being a hidden meaning behind the dialo- 
gue is congruent with that formal notion. 
There’s something behind the conver- 
sations of the characters and there’s also 
something behind the drama they experi- 
ence. I think that’s the artistic notion under- 
pinning the book. Gosh - I hope I don’t 
sound too pretentious if I say that, I’m just 
trying to wrestle with why I might be doing 
this!” 

I suggest this idea recasts the writer in 
the role of a high priest concocting some 
revelatory ritual. But Joyce is only partially 
convinced. “I like the ritual, I hate the 
priest. I don’t feel at all comfortable with 
the notion of writers as priests - it’s some- 
thing that’s normally used to elevate the 
art and make it as mysterious as the Latin 
Mass. But I do accept the notion of ritual: 
in fact every story is a ritual - a ritual with 
a structure that exactly mirrors the struc- 
ture of life itself. The processes of birth, 
partnering and death are exactly analogous 
to the exposition, complication and reso- 
lution of all stories. All decent story has 
that structure. You can chop and change it 
around, experiment with the position the 
component parts are in, it doesn’t have 
to be linear. But a story just won’t satisfy 
unless that basic hidden structure is in 
there somewhere. It’s an inescapable part 
of the psychological beat at the heart of 
life and death themselves, even at the level 
of the sentence. Gertrude Stein disavowed 
the structure and ended up doing all this 
endless piddling about with prose. Read 
it - it’s awful. I find books that escape from 
the ritual we’re talking about deeply un- 
satisfying. They’re intellectual games on 
the level of cryptic crosswords.” 

But while Joyce has strong views about 
the structure of story, his work never ducks 
the fact that human affairs tend towards 
the messy, random and tragic nature of the 
human condition. There are the thousands 
of feet of atmosphere in The Stormwatcher 
that leave the reader with a sense of the 
trivial nature of human affairs; and Indigo 
is about an absent parent and a fugitive co- 
lour. So is the key to the author’s mining 
of this rich thematic seam in book after 
book? What represents the fugitive colour 
indigo for Graham Joyce? “Useless religion, 
I think. I suspect myself of a spiritual nat- 
ure, but the available options for the ex- 
pression of that are too risible. Christianity, 
predicated on a hatred of the nervous sys- 
tem of our bodies, is preposterous. Bud- 
dhism likewise. Notions of reincarnation 
predicated on an acceptance of social in- 
justice, likewise. These are all useless post- 
humous religions. Let’s see, what’s left: 
idiosyncratic mysticism? New Ageism? 
How would you stop laughing at yourself 
for long enough? And yet the dramatic ten- 
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sion is there again, because we all know 
there are astonishing and revelatory tea- 
chings sewn into the hair-shirt of the great 
religions. So this is my personal missing 
colour.” 


Dislocations, Voyages and Hauntings 

There’s a lot of cognitive dissonance 
throughout Joyce’s work. His characters 
often have to cope with the undermining 
of old certainties and occasionally the col- 
lapse of entire systems of belief. And the 
author has travelled extensively and cros- 
sed traditional class barriers himself. And 
he once hinted that the apparent rejection 
of the twentieth century’s great experiment, 
scientific socialism, had a profound effect 
upon him. So has he experienced social 
and geographical dislocations - and chal- 
lenges to his belief systems - that have 
influenced his writing? “Well, the socialist 
experiments of communism and other 
forms of socialism were originally seen as 
scientific experiments in social engineer- 
ing. They were an inevitable outcome not 
of Capitalism itself but of the Enlighten- 
ment. Now, it seems clear, it belongs with 
those religions I mentioned, predicated 
on conditions that fail to take into account 
the true energy of the shadow working to 
undermine all rational positions. So why 
am I still a Socialist? Because I have no 
difficulty in seeing it as an expression of a 
largely unconscious will towards the gen- 
eral good. Not all unconscious drives are 
destructive. I don’t have to wrap it up in 
theory any more, or in dialectical formulas. 
I refute the notion of people as exclusively 
selfish, even though human nature is often 
disappointing. 

“There’s no question that class-conscious- 
ness comes out in the wash, however. In 
Smoking Poppy this question of loss by cros- 
sing traditional class boundaries through 
education, as you say, is met head on. My 
working-class protagonist is forced to en- 
dure privations caused — he believes - by 
his daughter’s Oxford education: I'd start- 
ed this before Oxford started to so vigor- 
ously de-select kids from working-class 
backgrounds, as revealed by a famous re- 
cent case. The social gap engendered by 
her education is a torture to him. He has to 
travel to Asia and endure all sorts of priva- 
tions to try to win back her love. It’s awful 
for him. He even has to read that fuck-head 
Rimbaud. 

“And what was going on under the narra- 
tive was a shaking out of stuff in my own 
head, a tension between conflicting voices. 
There’s this working class, mining back- 
ground bloke who just can’t stop going 
on about it: loud, playful but aggressive, 
boorish and sincere when not taking the 
piss. He’s set against this university-edu- 
cated voice: literary and literate, muted, 
repressed but modish, longwinded but 
prevaricating. Between the two is a messy 
battle plain.” 

Joyce is keen to make his writing more 
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political, without bolting polemical tracts 
into his stories. I suggest that his very de- 
cision to write about a working class elec- 
trician — and to allow the character to offer 
compelling insights in an articulate voice 
- is in itself a radical development. He tells 
me about a reader’s report on Smoking 
Poppy questioning the appeal of a book fea- 
turing ordinary people from the midlands. 
“Can you believe that report? That level 
of superiority and contempt for ordinary 
people makes me want to wince. The in- 
credible thing is that The Tooth Fairy, set 
in the industrial midlands with kids talk- 
ing in English vernacular has been my most 
successful book in the US. And not a single 
word was changed in the Tor edition. 

“Actually that response made me all the 
more determined to set my next book in 
the working class milieu of post-war Cov- 
entry. I’ve taken a conscious decision to 
explore the lives of people who are still 
ignored by a majority of writers.” 

So Joyce’s next - as yet untitled - novel 
will be the story of young boy whose 
mother tried to give him away on the steps 
of a bank. He has, he says, chosen the im- 
mediate post-war period as it was a time 
of transformation - a time when a new 
consciousness was emerging in England. 
“There will be a mix of elements: social- 
ism, spiritualism and Coventry. Before the 
war it was a showcase city, an industrial 
version of Stratford or York, but it was com- 
pletely flattened by bombing raids and on 
the verge of turning into an unlovely fucking 
shambles. The place is a mess to be honest. 
And there will be the usual elements of 
the borderline supernatural. I’ll take my 
character up to puberty, but I don’t think 
Ill give him any sexual ticklings - there’s 
too much other stuff to deal with.” 

Joyce is a writer whose stories propel 
his protagonists - and his readers - into 
unexplored territories of the psyche. But 
these fictional voyages of intense personal 
discovery are stitched into an intricate 
tapestry of gripping plots, rich symbolic 
structures, a virtuoso re-mixing of genre 
elements and meticulously drawn comic 
detail. So perhaps I shouldn’t be surprised 
when a thought-provoking discussion on 
writing and class smoothly meanders into 
an analysis on the improved fortunes of 
the England football team and ends with 
a hilarious - and uncannily accurate - 
impersonation of Sven-Goran Eriksson. In 
the past he has suggested that working in 
the fantasy genre has been happy accident 
created by the need for publishers to shoe- 
horn him into a well-bounded marketing 
category. But his books are crammed with 
the symbols, metaphors and motifs of the 
fantasy mode. And he has four August Der- 
leth Awards, standing like stubby phalluses 
on the window ledge in his well-ordered 
study, to prove the point. So is the fantastic 
merely a mode that satisfies a taste for the 
exotic? Or does it enable him to achieve 
a symbolic expansion of the human event 


horizon? “I think it’s both. Certainly some 
of the most influential books have for me 
been wildly exotic, and that has determin- 
ed some of the content of what I write. But 
it can be used formally too: the fantastic 
is a way of dealing with a provisional sense 
of reality. In every sense the psyche under 
stress expands the possibility of what can 
be taken to be true. The fantastic is instantly 
available and incorporated. You can never 
underestimate the protean character of our 
models of what constitutes reality. Obvi- 
ously in the novels and stories you put 
characters under extreme pressure, but in 
a formal sense they exhibit the confusion, 
the sense of being overwhelmed, of being 
haunted by that which is denied.” 


On the Tyranny of Instrumental Reason 
So Joyce’s novels constitute an attempt 
to make sense of our increasingly unreliable 
maps of reality reflecting, it could be argued, 
a growing awareness that the methodolo- 
gies of Western science and rationalism can 
no longer be relied upon to generate quick 
fixes for every human problem. “It came 
as a shock to realise, as a young man, that 
rationality was a construct. I’d gone along 
accepting it as a ‘given’, believing that the 
equipment of rationality was a reliable sex- 
tant if only you knew how operate it. Then 
to apprehend that there were disruptive 
magnetic forces and that the stars in the 
sky were only provisional — I’m speaking 
psychologically - was to understand that 
the technical equipment is unreliable. I 
don’t trust the dials on things. I’m always 
tapping the barometer to see if it’s stuck. 
The maps of reality keep changing, erasing 
themselves at the edge. Thus for me the 
dramatic argument is in the shaded bits, in 
the tension of disputed territory, trying to 
grab the map off the self-appointed leaders 
to say, No we’re not here, we’re here; and 
trying to disguise any lack of conviction. 
“Tf I have a model of rationality, it’s based 
on William Blake’s. There’s this dense, 
black core of energy that we’re desperate 
to know about. We’re shining the light of 
reason at the edge of the shadows, where 
it works pretty well. But it doesn’t work 
at all at the dark heart of this energy field 
- the very place where we really want to 
look. Our over reliance on rationalism has 
left us stuck, exploring the penumbra but 
unable to peer into the centre of things.” 
I suggest that Joyce is not alone in his 
quest to undermine the tyranny of instru- 
mental reason. Writers as diverse as Nich- 
olas Royle, M John Harrison, Iain Sinclair, 
Alan Wall and Peter Ackroyd are using para- 
rational modes and metaphors to produce 
new maps of the human psyche. “Nicholas 
Royle and M John Harrison were already 
working in liminal zones - testing the edges 
of genre — before they arrived where they 
are now. It’s interesting that your reading 
of these people is that they’re making this 
kind of exploration. Our idiosyncratic ap- 
proaches to this material may involve some 


sort of unspoken co-operation: maybe this 
has occurred to all of us at an unconscious 
level, but it’s not something that can be 
rationalised by any of us as individuals. 
The question of why so many writers have 
taken an interest in this scene at this stage 
is certainly a fascinating one.” 

When I suggest they may be responding 
to contemporary versions of the forces and 
upheavals that impacted on the work of 
the second generation of British Romantics 
he laughs: “I might buy the idea, but please 
don’t fucking compare me, Harrison and 
Royle to Keats, Byron and Shelley!” 

There is a temptation to suggest that this 
informal movement - or network of un- 
conscious influences — is informed by a cri- 
tique of the excesses of instrumental think- 
ing such as the growing commodification 
of knowledge and an obsession with the 
application of technological ‘problem sol- 
ving’ approaches to every area of life. “I 
would certainly want to do that and it does 
cohere with my search for pararational 
modes. It’s a notion I’m committed to but 
I wouldn’t want to make the grand claim 
that I’m doing it consciously in my books. 
I certainly don’t like the way the media 
feeds us these refined, shrink-wrapped pel- 
lets of wisdom in every area of knowledge. 
You get advice on parenting - in pellet form 
- from Oprah, the Sunday supplements, 
Woman’s Hour. . . And we’re expected to 
measure our life against the consumerist 
‘targets’ they set. Our lives have been re- 
defined in terms of social groupings and 
marketing targets. Education has followed 
the marketing model: pupils are consumers 
now and there’s an obsession with notions 
of benchmarking and performance man- 
agement that has devalued the organic re- 
lationship between teachers and pupils.” 

Psychogeography is a key element of 
Joyce’s exploration of the pararational. His 
books are full of places that an enormous 
emotional historical and psychological 
charge. I ask if Joyce actually experiences 
this charge when he visits these ‘zones 
of privilege’, or if it constitutes a powerful 
and sustainable metaphor. “Literal or meta- 
phorical? That’s a tough one. I certainly 
feel them as literal but I treat them as meta- 
phorical. Jerusalem has it, and it’s mixed 
up in the violence. The walls seem to ex- 
ude the stuff. London has it, but mostly 
you need to scrape away the patina or be 
in the hands of specialist excavators like 
Moorcock or Sinclair to feel it. The Greek 
islands have it where it’s not chewed out 
by tourism. In Rome it just comes off on 
your hands. 

“In terms of the Midlands, we casually 
use the expression of going deeper into the 
country as we move away from the sea. 
For me this is not just a figure of speech. 
I always feel that as you fall into the Mid- 
lands you go deeper into national memory, 
overlaid, adjusted, compromised, negoti- 
ated by waves of immigration from Celts 
(this term is exhausted now since recent 


DNA studies have shown that neither the 
Welsh nor the Irish or anyone else in these 
islands have Celt DNA, but no one has 
come up with another term yet) onwards. 
There is less complex melding at the out- 
lying points of the land and therefore less 
layering (apart from London and other 
snooty vortices). The density of Christian- 
ised paganism - I mean extant - is over- 
whelming, say from Hare Pie and Bottle 
Kicking in Leicestershire to Well-dressing 
in North Derbyshire; and the lesser-known 
legends located between Lady Godiva’s 
Coventry and Robin Hood’s Nottingham 
are innumerable; and the local mytholgies 
in every tiny village or hamlet are seething 
with cross-reference. Now all a visitor sees 
is the industry, hammered and bolted over 
places of bucolic mystery. Beyond all that 
there is a moving and enigmatic quality 
to the light and the seasons not available 
in the same way elsewhere. 

“The mysterious thing is that I may ex- 
perience this charge in a place I already 
know well. I recently visited Corely rocks, 
just north of Coventry, a place I’ve known 
since childhood, and the shape of a story 
began to evolve. It must be a confluence 
of the location and the way I’m feeling at 
the time. It’s probably mixed up with land- 
scape and the quality of light, but a sense 
of history has to be part of it.” 
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! woke very early the next day, on account of the jet-lag. 
Phil had a room on his own, and the twin I shared with Mick 
had now cultivated a vegetable odour. I felt distinctly queasy. 
I wasn’t sure if it was the prospect of seeing Charlie later that 
morning; the food I’d eaten the night before; or the lunar 
aspect of Mick’s blubbery bottom peeping at me from the 
single sheet beneath which he slept. No jet-lag for this boy. 
I deliberately made a commotion in the shower, but Mick 
merely snorted and grunted in his sleep, so I dressed quickly 
and left him to it. 

It was five-thirty a.m. and none of the hotel staff were about. 
I slipped out into the garden to have a smoke. | expected it to 
be cool at that time of the morning, but it was already sultry 
and the temperature seemed to be cranking up at the rate of 
one degree per minute. There was a haze made golden by the 
diffuse sunlight. The Mae Nam Ping river at the bottom of the 
hotel garden ran swift and strong, the colour of green tea. It 
would be another six hours before I could see my lovely Charlie, 
and the cigarette wedged between my fingers trembled at the 
thought. 

A stone path wound between dribbling fountains, and the 
hotel garden was quite beautiful. There was a spirit house on 
a pole, white, as if made from wedding-cake, carefully tended 
with flowers, figurines and offerings. A night-light flickered 
inside the spirit house. At the foot of the garden a sumptuous 
pagoda with a huge smiling Buddha overlooked the river. 
Burned out incense-sticks clustered at the Buddha’s feet. The 
seats in the pagoda were carved from teak, upholstered in 
leather, and a sign invited me in but warned me to remove 
my shoes. This I did, and for good measure I put out my cig- 
arette, but then I saw an ashtray placed on the low table, so 
I lit another ciggie, sat down, and watched the river flow. 

I'd been torturing myself about Charlie, trying to identify 
what, exactly, had gone wrong between us. I’d explored all 
the usual psychological angles, whether it was a power thing, 
in that I hadn’t wanted her to grow up; or whether it was a 
sexual thing in that fathers don’t want their daughters to 
mature. I’d been through all of that stuff, and though I knew 
better than to dismiss any of it, it just didn’t ring true. 

From the earliest times, Charlie used to love to hug me. 
She would run to the door when I came home from work, 
leaping into my arms. She would cuddle up to me when she 
was poorly, or tired, or sad or plain happy. Sometimes several 
times a day. Spontaneous, fondling displays of innocent affec- 
tion, and among the greatest pleasures a person can find in 
this fleeting life. 

Then it suddenly stopped, when Charlie was about eleven. 
Funnily enough, Phil was happy to take a hug until much 
later, which, in a boy, surprised me. I thought he might shrink 
from it earlier. But he too in his time felt the need to retreat 
from these overt displays of affection. There was no particular 
incident prompting the withdrawal. It was just a sign that they 
were growing up, becoming independent, feeling the need 
to cut loose. Naturally I felt a pang at this. But you accept it. 
You wouldn’t want it any other way. 

I was startled by the presence of a figure at the entrance to 
the pagoda. She made me jump. It was a cleaning lady bran- 
dishing a sweeping brush. These Thai ladies move softly as 
a beam of light, sometimes seeming more spirit than flesh. 
She smiled and waid me deeply, before leaving me alone. I 
think she noticed that my eyes were damp. 

Oddly enough I never saw that same lady again. 

Some time later Mick came down, looking for his breakfast. 
He was red-eyed and his hair stuck up like the comb on a 
good rooster. His ghastly army-surplus khaki shorts reached 
mid-way down his meaty calves, and he’d decided to give 
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theshotel staff the benefit of viewing his gorgeous pink and 
bristly chest. “Coffee,” he croaked. 

“Put a shirt on will you?” 

He glanced around. “Why?” 

“Just put a shirt on. You’re a disgrace.” 

He shook his head as if I’d asked him to go native and wear 
a sarong, but he nipped back to the room, returning at length 
sporting a migraine-intensity Hawaii-style top. We had breakfast 
in the garden: English style bacon and eggs but with two tiny 
strips of bacon frazzled the way a spent matchstick is burnt. 
Mick growled, got up and lumbered to the kitchen. I don’t 
know what he said, but shortly after another two dishes arrived, 
this time lightly cooked. Mick demolished both his and my 
second plate, and then set about the fruit placed before us. 

I tried a piece of strange orange fruit, but it wasn’t to my 
taste. Mick noticed and snorted. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“You're fucking ignorant so you are,” he said, mopping up 
the last of my egg with a roll of bread. “It’s papaya. Tried to 
sell it on my stall but no one went for it.” He held a piece 
right under my beak. “Don’t you think it smells like a woman’s 
hole?” 

I waved the papaya away and removed myself from the 
table, ostensibly to light another cigarette. Mick sniffed the 
piece of fruit himself, evidently with satisfaction, and popped 
it in his mouth. Then he set about the pineapple. “Have you 
tasted this? Marvellous! Beautiful! Su-bloody-perb! Have you? 
Have you tasted this?” 

“Yes,” I lied. “Very good.” I was trying to think how to break 
it to him that J didn’t want him to come to Chiang Mai prison 
with me. I was going to have to tell him that I didn’t want 
him there when I came face to face with Charlie. I kept re- 
phrasing it tactfully in my head, when really what I wanted 
to say was: leave us alone for a minute you big fat fuck. 

“Very good? Is that all you’ve got to say? Very good? Well 
I’ve got to get some more of this very good pineapple.” With 
that he made lumbering purposeful strides in the direction 
of the kitchen. 

When he returned bearing a plate of freshly sliced pineapple, 
I stamped out my cigarette and said, “Look Mick — ” 

“T’ve been thinking,” he said, rivulets of pineapple juice 
coursing over his unshaven chin, “about when we go to the 
prison. I’ll go so far in, but when it comes to you seeing 
Charlie I’ll hang back, like.” 

=Opae 

“So’s you can see her on your own, type of thing.” 

“Oh. Fine.” 

“Father and daughter isn’t it? Brought together again. You 
don’t need me there. You might think you do, but you don’t.” 

Phil, blinking and sleepy, joined us for breakfast. 

“Here he is,” Mick said, apropos of absolutely nothing, 
“Cardinal Cunt.” 


Deng, the hotel manager, brought a message that we should 
call the British Consulate in Chiang Mai. Our previous arrange- 
ment had been to meet the Consular official, a gentleman called 
Brazier-Armstrong, at the prison. I telephoned and spoke to a 
Thai lady, who told me that Brazier-Armstrong had been called 
away on an emergency. She confirmed that the prison was ex- 
pecting us and that all we had to do was to present ourselves 
at the reception. 

In the hour before our appointment at the prison I had a 
bad attack of the shakes. My stomach was in a dreadful state. 
I cursed Mick for the things he’d forced me to eat the night be- 
fore and I swallowed half a packet of Diocalm, which helped 
my condition not a jot. My fingers shook so badly Mick had 


to do up my shirt buttons. 

“We’re going to roast in these,” he complained. 

“Tt’s what we agreed. Stop whining.” We’d all three brought 
our best suits with us, wanting to make the best impression 
possible. I wasn’t having Mick up there in his army-surplus 
shorts. So we wore collars and ties and heavy, dark English 
suits. “Just remember,” I said, “if it moves, wai it.” 

Mick placed the palms of his hands together under his nose. 
“Tl wai like a bastard.” 

Thad a flight-bag full of supplies for Charlie. “Cigarettes!” 
I shouted. “I forgot the cigarettes!” 

Mick produced two cartons. “Here. I got these while you 
were making a prat of yourself at the airport.” 

I was touched by Mick’s consideration. “Did you think of 
bringing anything for Charlie?” I asked Phil. 

He was quite stung. “Of course I did!” He fished a couple 
of items from his flight bag. One was a pocket bible not unlike 
the one he carried about with him, the other was the very 
toothbrush he had left over from Christmas. 

Mick gave me an old-fashioned look. 

We left the hotel in plenty of time. Mick spotted a bicycle 
rickshaw and hailed it. The cyclist, whom Mick insisted on 
referring to as a ‘coolie’, spoke no English. He seemed a little 
unhappy at the idea of squeezing the three of us onto his rick- 
shaw until Mick waved a banknote under his nose. We had to 
show him the prison on a map we’d picked up at the hotel. 

Within minutes we were caked in sweat, making laboured 
progress across town. Chiang Mai was as extraordinary by 
daylight as it was by night. The old town was enclosed by a 
high eighteenth century red-brick wall and rippling moat popu- 
lated here and there with turtles and frogs. Within its ramparts 
we were whisked through blossom-lined streets, alongside 
shining gold-and-red lacquered temples, and past crumbling, 
ancient chedis. The rickshaw dodged a line of monks in saf- 
fron robes and women bearing yoke-panniers. It was all fabu- 
lously exotic, but I wasn’t seeing any of it, because I had a 
deep, doomy feeling in the pit of my bowels. Mick shifted 
his weight uncomfortably in the rickshaw seat, and mopped 
his brow with a large white handkerchief. Phil, nursing his 
own well-thumbed pocket bible, looked pale and unwell. 

The rickshaw man peddled up the Ratwithi and delivered 
us into the yard of the Women’s prison. I was surprised to 
find a modern building of white concrete; maybe I’d expected 
to see a rat-infested hole in the ground. Before the steps lead- 
ing into the building was a statue of a Thai soldier bearing a 
dead infant in his arms. As Mick and Phil climbed out of the 
rickshaw I looked around. There was a compound of crashed 
vehicles. I could hear music coming from behind the small 
opaque windows of the cells. Towels and sheets were squeezed 
between the narrow openings of the windows, to air. 

“Ready, father?” I heard Phil say. 

Mick touched my arm. “Come on,” he said. “This is it.” 

He paid the rickshaw man and we all went up the steps 
and into the prison building, three men in dark suits. A few 
dismal looking Thais sat around on hard plastic chairs. A 
row of glass-panelled offices ran off to the right. The reception 
desk was empty. I was relieved to have some of my precon- 
ceptions defeated by the modern, sterile, municipal appear- 
ance of the place. Apart from the heat, it looked less fore- 
boding than any British jug. 

At last a Thai officer in a blue police shirt appeared. I waid 
him and told him who I was. He motioned us to sit down 
with the other waiting Thais. Phil kept sticking his finger 
inside his collar to air his neck. After some minutes another 
officer came and took us into a small office with metal filing 
cabinets and a giant rotating fan. He seemed in a bad mood. 


All three of usavaid him, and when Mick offered a western 
handshake | was appalled to see that Mick had, in the palm 
of his hand and folded the size of a postage stamp, a Thai 
banknote. The banknote was trousered in one deft move as 
the officer simultaneously motioned us to sit down. 

The officer went outside. 

“You fucking idiot!” 

“I know what I’m doing,” Mick said. 

“What?” said Phil, who’d missed the sleight-of-hand. 

“We'll all be doing ten years in this fucking steam-bath if 
you keep trying stunts like that.” 

“Like what?” asked Phil. 

“You don’t know what you’re talking about. Took it, didn’t 
he? Now listen to this. I’ve brought my life savings out here.” 
Mick tapped his bulging money belt. “I’ve got it here in big 
American dollar bills. If that’s what it takes, it’s yours.” 

“What’s going on?” Phil wanted to know. 

I stared at Mick with my mouth open. Life savings? I had 
no idea what that might mean. But he was offering it up as 
a bribe to these prison guards. | felt dizzy. The officer returned, 
clutching a sheaf of papers. Now he was all smiles. “You wan 
see dotter yeh?” 

I nodded. “Please.” 

“Yeh we got dotter yeh. But she no wan see you!” 

“T understand that,” I said. “The consulate told us she didn’t 
want to see me. But I have some things for her.” I patted my 
flight-bag with the shampoos and the soaps and the cigarettes. 

Mick was already folding another note into the palm of 
his hand, before the officer said brightly, “No problem. You 
her fadder. You good for her see. We make her see you.” 

“We're very grateful,” Mick said, offering a cigarette, care- 
ful to leave the open packet on the officer’s side of his desk. 
“Very grateful.” 

“We look after her good,” the prison officer said. “Me fadder, 
too. We no throw your dotter to the sharks!” He smiled and 
nodded and blew smoke. Mick and I smiled and nodded and 
blew smoke. Phil fingered his collar again, forcing a grimace. 
It was agonising. I was terrified that at any moment this was 
all going to go wrong. We smoked and smiled some more. Then 
the officer said he was going to see if she was ready for us. 

“I’m not sure about this, Mick. How are you going to try to 
float it?” 

He was dribbling sweat from every pore, and it wasn’t just 
the heat. “I don’t fucking know! I’m winging it, Danny, I’m 
winging it. ’ll try to get a moment to speak to this guy.” 

The smiling officer returned and beckoned us to follow him 
along the corridor. He unlocked a cage door and we stepped 
into a compound where a few female Thai prisoners were 
lounging in cotton pyjamas. They looked away, bored by us. 
The odour of stagnant hormones and dead energy was suffo- 
cating. Then we were taken into a holding room. 

“Tl go out,” Mick said. 

“No! Stay! And you, Phil.” It’s true: suddenly I wanted them 
both there with me. 

“She come now,” our officer said. “Lady guard bring her.” 

Charlie. I was going to see Charlie. We heard voices and 
the slopping sound of plastic sandals as they approached the 
holding room. The female officer came in first, bringing her 
reluctant prisoner behind her. 

I didn’t recognise her. Our eyes met, and we searched each 
other. Nothing was said. She, Mick, Phil and I and the two 
Thai prison officers stood in a rotting tumour of silence in 
the sweltering room. Phil was shaking his head. 

“TI don’t understand,” Mick said at last. 

I turned to the male officer. “You can throw this one to the 
sharks,” I said. “This isn’t my daughter.” 
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I’m in the room with the guy, in his place, and at first glance 
he seems all right. It’s a two-bedroom condo with a bay win- 
dow that lets in the mid-afternoon light, and he’s got everything 
just so. Family pictures on a recently dusted piano, a couple of 
framed lithographs on one wall that don’t make you wonder 
about the artist’s mental state or motor control. The place is 
neat, but not too neat. No couch wrapped in plastic or coasters 
in watchful little piles, ready to slide under your drink before 
you can put it down. 

A lot of times you can tell from the room. Things will be 
messy. Not messy like, ‘I got called away before I could get 
to the dishes’. 1 mean messy like, ‘I’ve been on heroin for 
eighteen months, and some of my crackhead friends have 
been staying with me. And they brought their dog. And the 
toilet hasn’t worked since June’. 

But even when the places are clean, like this one, there’s 
usually an odor. Nothing obvious, but it’s there, just beneath 
your senses, and you only notice it if you’re sniffing for it, or 
if you’ve done this kind of work for awhile. It’s a smell like 
a hot, closed room, with fruit somewhere nearby that’s just 
started to turn, and an undertone of bleach and disinfectant. 

The docs are seated across from him on the couch. The man 
himself is Robert Hansen, a self-contained little guy sitting up- 
right in a rocking chair. Good posture. Sustained eye contact 
with the docs. No trembling hands or suppressed twinges of 
pain. Nearly 70 years old according to his file, which I glanced 
over in the car. I’d have pegged him for 60 at the outside. Good 
color in his face, decent muscle tone as far as I can tell. You can 
tell by looking at him that he hasn’t started chemo or radiation 
yet. 

But there’s something nasty inside him, and it’s spreading. 
By the time they found it, it was in the liver and pancreas, but 
they figure it started in the lung. They’re not concerned about 
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how it started, though, just where it’s headed and how long it 
will take to get there. And that’s where I come in. 

I walk over to the piano and pick up one of the framed photos. 
It shows three young Gls next to a jeep beside a muddy road. 
The man sees me looking at it and interrupts one of the docs. 
“Could you bring that to me, please?” 

I look up at him and feel sheepish. “I’m sorry, I didn’t mean 
to — ” He waves away the objection and beckons me over. 

I cross the room, put the picture into his hand, and lean 
forward when he points to the GI he used to be. My hand is 
on the back of his shoulder, my palm cupped on the smooth, 
rounded bone in his shoulder that cups the ball at the top of 
his upper arm beneath it. He’s saying something to me now, 
but his voice fades out as the energy from within him starts 
humming beneath my palm. 


There are a few people I’m close to who know about my ability, 
and each of them has asked me — sooner or later, and in one 
way or another — the same question. What does it feel like? 

This is what I tell them: 

At first the sensation is like something mechanical. When it 
starts I feel like a safe-cracker in a heist movie fiddling with 
the tumblers on the heavy, polished door of a floor-to-ceiling 
vault. On the surface the metal is cold and lifeless, but some- 
where inside there are humming, gliding, living parts: smooth 
bearings, oiled tumblers, tiny notched wheels that interlock 
and separate in perfect choreography. I feel them through my 
fingertips and see them in my mind with a clearer picture than 
I ever have of anything I see with my eyes. 

At some point the sensations change, and what J am doing 
becomes less like working with a machine and more like laying 
hands on a sick animal. I touch the warm surface, and some- 
thing vibrates up to me from somewhere beneath, under papery 
skin and ropy muscle and gelatinous fat, wreathed in blood 
vessels and cradled within the curving arches of ribs. Some- 
thing that used to work but is breaking down, or something 
that should never have been there in the first place. Gummed 
up arteries, withering organs, dead patches of cardiac muscle, 
black clumps of mutating cells, all of these whisper and hum 
to me through my fingertips. In a sightless region of my mind 
dates slide and tumble and settle into their proper place. 

And by the time I lift my hand I know when the person is 
going to die. 


The little guy in the neat condo who had been a cocky GI 
leaning against a jeep in Korea half a lifetime ago was talking 
to me. “.. . lost part of a leg to a landmine and got shipped 
home. The guy on my right was a good friend, but all I can 
remember is his last name, which was Sanders. He died when 
a Chinese soldier shot him with a rifle, and that Chinese fellow 
died when I shot him, right after he shot Sanders. They died 
about two minutes apart, and it was a hell of a thing.” 

His eyes were clear and his hand rock steady when he gave 
me the picture, and I placed it back on the piano. Then the 
four of us stood in the room together in silence. The old guy 
had brought up the topic that we were all here for, but that 
we tried not to mention directly if we could help it. Finally 
the lawyer asked if the old guy had any questions about the 
contract, and the meeting turned back to the comfortingly 
antiseptic routine of legal papers. 

In twenty minutes the meeting was over, and the old guy 
shook our hands one by one as we left. I was the last one out 
the door, and he clutched my hand a few seconds longer than 
he had the others’. “My name is Robert Hansen, by the way,” 
he said. “I wasn’t sure you’d caught it when you first came in.” 

[had caught it, but had tried to forget it immediately. My work 


is usually easier if personal exchanges are kept to a minimum. 

We looked into each other’s eyes, and I saw the question 
there. “What do you think?” he said. 

I thought about my dead cousin Angie, and about how some- 
thing in this little old guy reminded me of something in her. 
“You know that I’m not a doctor, right?” 

“Sure,” he said. But his eyes didn’t leave mine. “Still. What 
do you think?” 

“T think you'll get your money.” 

He shrugged. “Not about that.” 

There was a long silence between us, so long that one of the 
docs appeared at my side and called my name. Just before I 
turned to him, I leaned close to the old guy and talked to him 
softly. “Mr Hansen, don’t take the chemo. It will only get you 
three more weeks, and they’ll be godawful weeks.” 

His expression slid into a pained understanding, and then 
gratitude. 

“Use the money,” I said to him. “Do whatever you’ve wanted 
to but never got around to. If you’ve done anyone any harm, 
make it right. At the end, travel to wherever you think is a good 
place, and bring a person who means something to you.” 

He nodded and gave my hand one more squeeze. 

On the way to the car the doc said, “What was that all about?” 

“Nothing. He’s got until March, probably the second week.” 

The doc shook his head. “Our guess was early summer to 
early fall. If the chemo or radiation works, maybe not until 
the first of next year.” 

“Nope,” I said. “If he takes the chemo, it will be April. But 
I don’t think he’s going to take it.” 


I’ve had a lot of jobs in my life. The summer I turned thirteen 
I de-tassled corn and weeded bean fields for several different 
farmers who knew my family. In high school I washed and 
waxed school buses and did summer maintenance work on 
the school buildings. I tarred the roof of a mini-mall in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina for three days one July. On the fourth day 
the temperature was already 86 degrees when I woke up not 
long after sunrise, so I quit that job before I got my first pay- 
check. In college I worked in a snack bar, painted houses, 
sold magazine subscriptions, hung drywall and scalped Gator 
football tickets during the fall. Every job I took had its good 
points and its bad points, excepting the roof tarring, which 
was pretty much sunburn and heat like hellfire and a ruined 
pair of tennis shoes with no pay-check to show for it. 

My job title now is ‘Medical Consultant’, which impresses 
my family and the women I sometimes manage to meet. But 
my real job is to predict when sick people are going to die. 

The good points are that I never had to go to medical school, 
my pay is pretty good, the dying folks get paid, and, as sick 
as this might sound, I get to meet some nice people. 

The bad points are that the rotten people I meet are almost 
all lawyers who will live to be ninety, and the nice people I 
meet are almost always the ones who are going to die pretty 
soon. That’s a little hard getting used to. 

I got this job the way I’ve gotten most of the jobs in my life. 
By accident. 

A couple of years ago in June, my cousin Angie was in her 
early 30s and dying of breast cancer that the doctors hadn’t 
caught soon enough. She was single, an accountant. She had 
been on the corporate fast track until she noticed the lump 
after a shower one morning. It took her a week to get the courage 
to schedule an exam, and three more weeks to find a clear 
hour in her schedule book. The day after the exam she had a 
mastectomy and started a course of chemotherapy that didn’t 
take. Four months later — bald, bloated, spending every sleep- 
less night vomiting into a plastic bucket by her bed — she 


checked herself out of the hospital for the last time and went 
home. She had recovered a lot of her appetite and her spirits 
by the time I moved in with her a month later. 

I was between jobs, having quit a roofing gig when May 
turned to June and I started having Charleston mini-mall roof 
flashbacks. I think my mom probably mentioned my joblessness 
to Angie when she talked to her, because Angie called and 
asked me to come stay with her while she recovered from the 
chemo. She said she needed some help keeping the house in 
order until she felt up to it herself. I wasn’t sure if she was 
telling the truth, or if she was trying to take me in without me 
knowing that it was charity. But I didn’t much care, because 
I had always liked her, and I knew she was dying. 

I made breakfast for her each morning. She took her eggs 
scrambled, her toast almost black and her orange juice with 
more pulp than I care for myself. She’d have cereal a couple of 
times a week, and oatmeal on occasion. After cleaning up after 
breakfast I’d start on one of my home repair jobs. Angie’s house 
was a three bedroom bungalow built in the ’20s, and like most 
folks she had been too busy with work to stay up on the mainte- 
nance like she should have. The first week I was there I changed 
four dead lightbulbs, installed a security light with a motion 
sensor at the top of the gable that faces east over her driveway, 
and planed a door that stuck every time the weather got wet. 

I reglazed half of the panes in the windows on the north side 
of the house. 

The second week I started on the outside: I pressure washed, 
then replaced clapboards in a few spots, then scraped and 
primed and painted the whole house. I finished in the early 
afternoon of the Fourth of July, just in time for a party she 
had planned. I was just getting out of the shower, having got- 
ten most of the white paint out of my hair, when her friends 
started arriving. Around twenty people came, most of them 
from her job. They hadn’t seen her since she had quit and 
started the chemo, and they all seemed unnaturally manic 
and cheerful, at least at the beginning of the evening. 

She wore a colorful silk bandana to hide her bald head, but 
her color was good and her mood was light, and she circulated 
among her guests like a natural hostess. She introduced me 
to everyone and deftly solicited compliments on the paint job 
I’d just finished, and she somehow arranged for me to spend 
a good deal of the early evening alone with the most attractive 
single woman there. 

At around eight o’clock we all got into our cars and made 
a small caravan to the park where our town shoots fireworks 
out over a lake. I took my old Chevy pickup with the extended 
bed, and Angie and I and two of her friends set up folding 
chairs in the back and watched the colorful explosions and 
sparkling streamers fall through the warm breezes of a mid- 
summer night. The night smelled like jasmine and honeysuckle 
and newly mown grass, and the most persistent of the glowing 
firework trails fell all the way to the glassy lake’s surface. Their 
speed at the end of their fall seemed to increase as their reflec- 
tions rushed across the surface of the cool water to meet them 
in a hissing embrace as they blinked out. 

Back at Angie’s house the party went on until a little past 
midnight. The attractive young woman that Angie had intro- 
duced me to was the last guest to leave. She and I sat on the 
front porch talking until a light shower began to fall, and when 
she stood to leave we held each other loosely, and then tighter. 
When she kissed me her lips were warm as they moved against 
mine, and her hair was soft against my face. 

When she was gone and I had come back into the house, 
Angie was sitting in the rocking chair in the dark living room. 
I could see her smile in the dim pool of light coming through 
the window from the streetlight, and I went and sat on the 
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floor beside her. She put her hand on my shoulder and I gripped 
her calf for a minute. 

“Did you have a nice time tonight?” she asked, and I could 
hear the smile in her voice. 


“You're quite the hostess,” I said. “Funny how that beautiful 
single girl and I ended up sharing the same space all night long.” 

“Coincidence,” she said, “unless she had it planned. I think 
it’s that white paint in your hair. It makes you look distinguished.” 

We both laughed softly. “This house is a warm place,” I said, 
“and you’ve got a lot of good friends.” 

It was quiet in her house for a few minutes, and I was just 
about to get up and get ready for bed when her voice startled 
me. It was small and raw, and barely more than a whisper. 

“T hate to think that this was the last Fourth of July that I’m 
going to see,” she said. It was the first time since I’d been living 
with her that she had mentioned her condition. In a moment 
she was crying. Deep, wracking sobs shook her body and echoed 
in the dark, quiet house, and I pulled her up out of the chair 
and into my arms, and I kissed the top of her head, and cried 
into her hair, and wished I hadn’t said anything, and wished 
I knew what else to say now. 


That same week I started putting a new roof on the house for 
her. The shingles she had were one-foot square asbestos tiles, 
and I bought a respirator to wear as I tore them off. It was slow 
going, because I had to wrap and duct tape the asbestos tiles 
in thick plastic bundles, fifty pounds to a bundle. By the last 
week in July I’d taken down all of the asbestos tiles, decked the 
roof in half-inch plywood, and covered that with thirty pound 
roofing paper, so now the roof was ready for shingles. Angie 
and I hadn’t spoken about the Fourth of July. She and I had 
gone to a building supplies outfit on the fifth to order the 
shingles, and a couple of times on that trip I thought she was 
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going to say something about our late night conversation, but 
she didn’t. She chose the 25-year, three-tab architectural shingles 
in gray, and the subject of her illness passed us by. 

We had a solid week of cool, overcast skies with no rain as 
July turned to August. 

Shingling is decent work if the weather isn’t too hot, especially 
as compared to slopping hot tar across a flat roof. You start the 
first row of shingles on the bottom edge of a roof and work 
your way up, staggering the joints and overlapping each shingle 
with the one above it. There’s a soothing geometry to shingling; 
you get a quiet satisfaction out of seeing the pristine area behind 
you growing and the untouched roof ahead of you slowly swal- 
lowed up by the regular, rhythmic advance of your work. 

It gave me too much time to think, though. I was putting 
down shingles that would last for twenty-five years, and the 
woman who lived in the house would be dead before these 
shingles showed even the slightest signs of wear. Even a couple 
of the lightbulbs I had put in would probably outlast her. I 
couldn’t imagine what it must be like for her. I tried to think 
of ways to let her know that we could talk about it if she wanted, 
but nothing I could think of sounded right, even in my head, 
and I knew I wouldn’t raise the subject. 

In early August, she raised it herself. We were sipping iced 
tea on her front porch. Over our heads the roof was a couple 
of days away from being finished. On the other side of the 
screens behind us, from within the house’s dark, cool interior, 
Steve Earle sang a bluesy country song. At the end of the porch 
Angie’s cat lay in the sun, her muzzle twitching in a dream of 
pursuit and feeding. 

“T’m going to see some people next week,” Angie said, “and 
I wonder if you’d mind going with me.” Her eyes were on the 
house across the street, or the sky over the house, when she 
said it. 

“Sure, Ang,” I said. “Who are these people?” 

“They’re investors, or they represent investors,” she said, 
and she turned her eyes to me. “Do you know what a viatical 
contract is?” 

I didn’t, but I didn’t like the sound of it. I shook my head. 

“It’s a legal deal where an investor buys a dying person’s life 
insurance policy for cash up front. Then when the person dies, 
the policy pays off to the investor. It lets the dying person — ” 
She swallowed, and looked at the house across the street again. 
“Tt lets me have some money now, while I can have some use 
of it, and it lets the investors make a profit when . . . the policy 
pays off.” 

“How much profit?” 

“I don’t know, exactly. That’s one of the questions I’ll ask at 
this meeting. I guess it will depend on how long I’ve got left.” 


Three days later Angie went through a day-long battery of tests 
with the company doctors. Two weeks after that we were sitting 
in a waiting room in what looked like a doctor’s office. Three 
other sick people waited with us, two of them with family 
members accompanying them, and one by himself. You didn’t 
need to be a doctor to tell which were the sick ones. 

While we were waiting for the docs to see Angie, a patient 
came across the room and asked for the magazine on the table 
in front of me. As I handed it to him his wrist brushed mine, 
and I felt what seemed like a small electric shock. Thoughts 
tumbled through my mind, distracting me, and as I sorted them 
out, I realized that I knew that this man was going to die in 
three months, in November. 

I looked at the guy more closely. He didn’t look much older 
than me. He was skinny and a little tired looking, but his color 
wasn’t bad. Before I touched him I would have pegged him 
for the healthiest patient in the waiting room. But now, after 


one touch and a sensation that I couldn’t begin to understand, 
I was sure I knew when he would die. 

The outer door opened and a woman in her 50s came in, 
checked in with the receptionist, and took the seat to my right. 
Thad my right hand on my knee, and her calf bumped against 
it as she moved past, and I knew that she had until the end of 
February. Although I couldn’t bring myself to doubt what I felt, 
I studied her face, looking for some sign. Her skin was deeply 
creased and the light in her eyes dull, and she looked like she 
might not make it to the weekend, let alone next year. But an 
electric knowledge still pulsed faintly through the nerves in my 
hand and arm, and I was certain. 

Then Angie and I were talking to the doctors and the lawyer 
and they were explaining the process. They were very low key 
and solicitious and professional, but they all projected a kind 
of practiced informality and kindly detachment that I’ve always 
associated with funeral directors. Angie seemed to like them 
okay, but I didn’t. 

The gist of their presentation was that the amount of money 
they could pay Angie for her life policy would be based on how 
long it would take for the policy to ‘mature’. In other words, 
the sooner she was expected to die, the more they could give 
her, because the higher payout would be balanced by the rapid 
return. They produced a manila folder with Angie’s test results, 
and began explaining each of the tests. Before they got halfway 
through the folder, Angie’s reserve crumbled. She put a trembling 
hand on the folder and closed it, cutting the doctor off in mid- 
sentence. Her own doctor had already told her how long she 
could expect to live, but I think she hoped these men would 
tell her that he had been wrong. 

“How long do I have, and how much will you give me for my 
policy?” 

The doctor looked uncomfortably at his colleagues. Cleared 
his throat. Folded his hands. “Eighteen to twenty-four months.” 
He named a dollar figure, but Angie was already wracked with 
sobs, and I don’t think she heard it. 

She leaned against me and I put my arms around her shoul- 
ders. Her upper arms felt brittle, and as her wet cheek touched 
my neck I felt something break within her chest. She cried 
almost soundlessly for ten minutes. I cried with her, because 
I had gotten to know her over the last several months, and be- 
cause she had a good heart, and because she was so young. 
And because I knew that she would not live for eighteen months, 
or twenty-four, but for only ten. 

One of the doctors produced a box of tissues and the lawyer 
poured her some water, and they earned a little more of my res- 
pect by not trying to excuse themselves or offer her any empty 
condolences. When she had gotten herself under control the 
meeting concluded in a dazed, sheepish formality. Angie than- 
ked the men and told her she would consider their offer and 
get back to them, and we all got up to leave. In the outer office 
Angie told me she wanted to use the bathroom, and I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to step back into the doctors’ office. 

They were still putting away Angie’s files. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “can you tell me how much more you 
would offer my cousin if her life expectancy was ten months 
instead of twenty-four?” 

More uncomfortable looks between them. “I’m sorry, but—” 

“Would the money double if the pay-off time was halved?” I 
pressed. 

The lawyer tried this time. “It wouldn’t double, but it would 
be substantially increased. But your cousin’s tests indicate — ” 

“I know,” I said, “and I know that this can’t make much 
sense to you, but I’ve got a good idea that she won’t make it 
past the third or fourth week in June.” As I talked, I realized 
that I couldn’t begin to explain how I knew that, and I knew 


how strange I must sound to these men. 

The quiet doctor tried a soothing tone that only irritated me. 
“T know this is a difficult situation, but on what basis — ” 

“Look,” I said, the idea occurring to me fully formed, “I can’t 
explain how I know, but I’m right about this. You’ve got two 
people in your waiting room. One of them is a guy around 
my age who has something wrong with his blood. I think it’s 
AIDS. Anyway, he looks pretty healthy, but he’s going to die 
in November, before Thanksgiving.” 

They looked at each other, a mix of curiosity and annoyance 
on each face. “The history and condition of our patients is 
not — ” the older doctor began. 

“There’s a woman in her 50s out there too, with something 
wrong in her bones. In the bone marrow. She looks like she’s 
on her way out, but she’s going to hang on until February. 
Probably the third week.” 

The younger doctor said, “Her prognosis is more serious 
than — ” before the lawyer interrupted him. 

“You understand that we cannot compromise a client’s con- 
fidentiality by discussing his or her case. But I assure you that 
our patient screenings are very thorough, and our prognoses 
are as accurate as is humanly possible.” 

He looked like he was going to go on, but I was afraid that 
Angie might be through in the bathroom in a second, and I 
could see that there was no arguing with these men. I couldn’t 
blame them, either. 

I wrote my name and number on a notepad on the table, 
and said, “I’m staying in town for Thanksgiving this year. 
Please call me after the young guy out there passes away.” 


I did get a confused call from them at Thanksgiving. I met with 
them and tried to explain how I knew what I knew, and asked 
them to increase the payout that they’d already given Angie 
when she'd signed a contract with them. They were curious, 
and irritated, but not convinced. At the end of that meeting 
I asked them to call me the third week in February, when the 
woman with the bone problem died. I could tell from the troub- 
led looks they had exchanged then that she was still alive, 
and that she had already lived longer than they had expected. 

In February they called, and we met again, and they asked 
me to ‘consult’ on a few of their cases. I wasn’t working at the 
time, so I negotiated a short-term job contract with them. The 
clincher in our negotiations was when they agreed to give Angie 
what they called a ‘supplemental payment’ if I came to work 
for them. 


It’s been nine months now that I’ve been working here, and it 
hasn’t been a bad job, all things considered. If you can forget 
that you’re essentially making bets on when people will die, 
this is an investment plan like pretty much any other. Which 
means, I guess, that the greater the risk, the greater the reward. 
If you buy a safe government bond you only earn four or five 
percent, but if you buy a risky junk bond, you get twelve or 
more. It’s the same way with viatical contracts: the sicker the 
patient and the sooner the death the more we can afford to pay 
and still get a decent return. 

In my better moods, I think the company is doing God’s 
work. Most of the time when some guy is sick with some sort 
of fatal disease, he ends up broke and miserable for the last few 
months of his life. Then, after he dies, any life insurance he has 
kicks in and gives a bunch of money to his kids or spouse or 
parents, when it is too late to do any good for the dead guy. 

With a viatical contract, the sick guy who has a life insurance 
policy can contact the company I work for. The company adver- 
tises and lets doctors know about their services, and usually 
the sick guy’s doctor refers him to us. Two of our company’s 
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doctors examine him and make a recommendation to the com- 


pany as to whether we want to offer him a contract, and for 
how much. If we decide to make him an offer, a company law- 
yer meets with him and his lawyer and they negotiate the terms. 

To qualify at all, the sick guy has to have a life expectancy 
of no more than 36 months. His insurance policy has to be 
assignable, so that it’s legal for him to sign it over to our com- 
pany, and it has to be at least two years old, which is beyond 
what they call the ‘suicide period’. Insurance companies have 
a suicide exception to all life insurance policies so that nobody 
can sign up for a big policy, then kill himself and have his 
family collect a big wad of cash. 

I usually work with a team of three other guys. Two are 
doctors, and they each have to agree on a diagnosis and life 
expectancy before the company will start negotiating with an 
ill person. The other guy is the lawyer, and he does the negoti- 
ating with the sick guy and his lawyer. The money we offer 
is always less than the face value of the insurance policy, which 
I think is fair, since the sick guy is getting the money now, 
when he can use it, and the company is taking a risk on him 
living longer. Which has happened a lot lately. The way the 
docs tell it, the mid-80s were a boom time for the company, 
and the majority of the clients were AIDS patients. Then resear- 
chers started coming up with new treatments and drug cocktails 
that slowed down the disease dramatically. Good for the patients, 
bad for the company. All of a sudden a profit of 50% if a patient 
dies within one year becomes a loss when the guy is still alive 
and well six years out. Now the company focuses more on 
folks with good old, traditionally incurable illnesses. 

I’ve seen a lot in nine months. Some folks I can’t sense any- 
thing from, and the docs have been pretty good about accepting 
that when I tell them. But I know it frustrates them, because 
the only thing that aggravates them more than having to rely 
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on my irrational and unscientific ability is not being able to rely 
on it. 

The shortest time to death that I’ve seen was a woman with 
leukemia. The doctors thought she had at least six months, 
but when I shook her hand the skin jangled almost painfully in 
my palm, and she died three days later. | wanted to say some- 
thing to her, but I was pretty shaken up, and I didn’t know 
what I could say. 

The longest time to death was thirty-four years. The guy was 
42 years old and a little underweight, and he came in with a 
shaved head and a diagnosis of brain cancer. When I told the 
company docs what I felt from him, they pushed for more tests, 
and the guy got real nervous. One of the company lawyers pur- 
sued the case, more out of curiosity and a chance to prove me 
wrong than anything else. It turned out that the patient had 
found a doc who needed cash to support a prescription drug 
habit. The doc agreed to phony up some x-rays and medical 
records in exchange for half the payout if we bought the policy. 

Like I said, the job hasn’t been a bad one, all things consi- 
dered. I feel like I’m doing some good for some folks who 
could use a break, and I’m getting paid to do it. The company 
gave me time off when Angie was in her last week, and I spent 
the whole time with her. She was buried in a family plot be- 
side our grandparents, and even though it was a big funeral, 
I knew almost everyone there. She left me the house, but as 
much as I appreciated the gesture, I couldn’t go inside it for 
more than a few minutes, and I decided to sell it. 

The closing was yesterday, and I paid the place one final visit 
over the weekend. All of the furniture was gone, either sold or 
given away, but even though the place was empty and should 
have seemed huge, | felt claustrophobic as I walked slowly through 
each room. | noticed the light bulbs that have outlasted her, and 
the paint job that has outlasted her, and in the kitchen I could 
still smell the breakfasts I cooked for her. The kitchen was the 
hardest, and I stood in the doorway and absentmindedly stroked 
the two-day beard on the underside of my jaw and neck. 


As my hand slides back under my ear, I become aware of the 
blood flowing in the jugular: the coursing throb of it, as com- 
pared to the faint, liquid whisper of the smaller veins, and the 
almost soundless whistle of air drawn in through my nostrils 
and down into the cavern of my mouth and then down the 
windpipe to swell the elastic lungs. As I focused, I felt the far 
off, rhythmic thrum of my heart. Tough muscle walls enclose 
each chamber, and as they contract and then relax, I sense 
that one of the chambers is a little thickened. Its contractions 
are almost imperceptibly slower than — 

My hand snaps away from my neck as if the skin were sud- 
denly hot to the touch. I stare at my palm for a moment, then 
rub it against my pant leg. At the front door I take one last 
look around the living room, and I hear Angela calling to me 
from the kitchen. But I can’t make out her words, and I step 
out onto the porch and pull the door closed behind me. It snicks 
securely into the jamb, and the deadbolt slides soundlessly 
into the metal cylinder that has been machined to accept it. 


When I got to work this morning the secretary told me the big 
shots wanted to see me in the conference room. Two lawyers 
and one doc, she said. 

“We’ve called you here for two reasons. The first is that we’ve 
been asked to relay a message to you from one of our clients.” 

“Who?” 

“Robert Hansen.” 

My mind was blank. 

“The gentleman who showed you the picture of him in Korea.” 

The old guy in the neat condo. I thought of his steady hands 


as he told how he shot the Chinese man who had shot his 
friend. “What’s the message?” 

“He said that he’d like you to take a trip with him.” He held 
up the pink message slip that the secretaries use when they 
answer the phones. “To a good place. He said, and I quote, ‘I’m 
following his advice by asking him’.” He looked up at me. “Can 
you explain this?” 

“T think it means that he knows that he’s dying, and that 
there’s no one that he’s very close to right now.” 

One of the lawyers tapped a pencil on his legal pad nervously. 
“T don’t like this. What did you say to him?” 

When I didn’t answer, the other lawyer chimed in. “You are 
aware that none of us are supposed to have any personal con- 
versation with our clients?” 

“Other than talking about their impending deaths, you mean?” 

“Listen,” he said, but the doctor raised a hand and cut him 
off. 

“There is no reason for animosity here,” he said. “My col- 
leagues and I are only trying to voice some concerns we have 
about this message.” 

“So voice them,” I said. 

The first lawyer said, “Responding favorably to messages that 
request personal contact outside the bounds of your professional 
association with any of our clients is unwise, and could consti- 
tute a violation of your service contract with our company.” 

“You're saying that if I talk to this guy at all I could be fired?” 

“Not fired necessarily,” the doctor stepped back in. “Look, 
there is no reason that things need to get adversarial here. 
We just think it would be better if you didn’t contact any of 
the firm’s clients outside of normal channels.” 

I looked at all three of them one at a time. Each pair of eyes 
tried to hide the same transparent emotions. Each man dis- 
trusted me, two of them actively disliked me, but all of them 
recognized the profit that my input had brought to their firm. 

“What was the second reason for this meeting?” I asked. 

Confusion on their faces. 

“You said that there were two reasons for this meeting.” 

The pencil-tapping lawyer recovered first. “Aside from this 
Hansen issue, we’ve been concerned about your job perfor- 
mance in general recently.” 

“Concerned?” 

The doctor nodded. “As you may be aware, I have never 
been comfortable with your...” he makes a little circling 
motion with one hand, searching for a word “. . . methods.” 

“Tm not sure I have what you could call a method.” 

“Exactly. From a medical standpoint — ” 

“What’s bothering you?” 

“Are you affecting their deaths somehow?” one of the lawyers 
jumped in. 

“Am I affecting them?” 

The doctor tried again. “Can you influence the time of death 
in any way?” 

I felt a tightness in my shoulders and the back of my neck. 
“What would you like my answer to be?” 

“It’s not a matter of liking or not liking,” the doctor said primly. 

“But if you can influence the time,” the lawyer said smoothly, 
“there would be . . . financial repercussions in such an ability.” 

The tightness moved up the back of my scalp and began 
to feel more like pain. “You’re saying that it would be a good 
thing if I could kill some of your clients at will.” 

“Of course not,” the lawyer bristled. 

“It’s ridiculous to even talk about ‘killing’ our clients,” the 
doctor snapped. “By definition they are terminal cases, or they 
wouldn’t be our clients.” 

The pencil tapper took over again. “In fact, we have been 
wondering about quite the opposite. Whether or not you may 


be capable, inadvertently or not, of having a placebo effect.” 

“A placebo...” I looked from the lawyer to the doctor. 

The doctor sighed. “You are aware that the condition of some 
patients in medical trials will improve if they believe that the 
placebo that they are taking is actually a potent medication. 
If you arrive at one of your. . . ” he struggled for a word that 
wasn’t too distasteful to him “. . . predictions, and then you 
share it with a patient — ” 

“Tt might become a self-fulfilling prophecy?” I finished for 
him. I looked at each of them in turn. They weren’t bad people, 
I knew that. They had chosen their profession to heal people 
and help them. But they’d ended up in a strange place, and I 
realized that I was right there with them. “And if they lived 
longer because of a suggestion I made to them, that would be 
bad for — ” 

“Tt would be interfering,” started the young doctor, before his 
older colleague restrained him with a hand on his upper arm. 

“We would not be doing our jobs responsibly if we didn’t try 
to come to terms with the nature and limitations of your ability.” 

The second lawyer said, “To neglect any avenue of explor- 
ation would constitute a lack of due diligence on our part that 
could — ” 

“T think I’ve heard enough,” I said. I felt a headache starting 
behind my eyes, and I suddenly wanted nothing more than to 
get out of this building. “I quit.” 

All three of them started talking at once when I stood up, 
but the hard-driving lawyer won out. “There is no need to act 
rashly. We were only thinking out loud.” 

“I know what you were thinking, and I quit.” I moved toward 
the door. 

The other lawyer said, “You can’t repeat anything you’ve 
heard here.” 

The doctor, who was better at this sort of thing, said, “If 
any slanderous rumors about any of the actions of this firm 
were to become public, we would be forced to defend ourselves. 
That would mean protracted lawsuits, the pursuit of criminal 
and civil penalties against you — ” 

I held up my hand, then massaged the bridge of my nose. 
“Fellas, don’t be that way. I am not looking for the kind of 
legal trouble that I know you all could cause me if you put your 
minds to it. This job has been hard on me, and I need a break, 
that’s all. I don’t have any hard feelings against you, and I hope 
you won’t have any against me.” 

I held out my hand to the closest lawyer. Surprised, he didn’t 
know what to do except shake it. From him I went to the doc- 
tor, who followed his example, and then to the other lawyer. 

All hands shaken, I walked to the door. In the doorway I 
turned and caught them giving each other confused looks. 

“By the way,” I said, and pointed to the closest lawyer. “Aug- 
ust, three years from now.” I pointed to the doctor. “December, 
five years from now.” I pointed to the other lawyer. “Next June 
or July.” 

I stood there for another ten seconds, watching the confusion 
on their faces turn to understanding, then anger. Then fear. 

As I walked out of the building, my chest was still swollen 
with a black glee that I was already beginning to be half ashamed 
of. When I shook their hands I had been too angry to pick up 
any sense of when any of them would die, so I had made the 
dates up. 

I walked down the street, wondering whether Robert Hansen 
still lived in his condo, and how I would find him if he didn’t. 
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OUR DREAM IS YOUR DREAM 
~ Burger Land advertisement ~ 


| don’t trust my dreams anymore; | don’t believe they’re mine. 
A busy lunch with customers lined up outside the door and 
me sliding my hip down the aluminum prep-counter’s rounded 
edge, bagging burgers and fries, grabbing drinks and pushing 
them out, that’s real. I can trust a lunch rush but not these 
dreams. Not the stuff inside my head. 

Lunch is over. Two o’clock to three-thirty. Orders will pick 
up after this until we’re into the dinner crowd. Of course, I’ll 
be home. That’s Howard Fisk’s shift. I’m sitting in back by 
the newly delivered produce talking to VJ. The green smell 
from hundreds of heads of freshly cut lettuce overpowers 
the old burger grease and detergent odors. He’s sipping coffee 
that he sweetened with half a dozen packs of sugar. I offered 
to pay for it. As always, he said, “Put it on the Visa,” pulled 
from his frayed overcoat a card that’s held together with 
masking tape and put it on the table between us. I’m listening 
to the orders through my earphone in case they need me up 
front: “Ten Bigs down, please,” says someone. The reception 
is tinny; voices indistinguishable. “Four with cheese.” Some- 
one else says, “Six cokes, two diet, one no ice.” A long pause. 
The dead air hisses quietly. Then, “Carter’s a hog.” I grimace. 
Seven employees have transmitters. Four of them come from 
Washington High where I taught History last year. I can’t tell 
who said it. 

VJ says, “Voices in your brain, Carter?” He hunches his 
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right shoulder up and rests his ear on it. A grey-streaked lock 
of hair hangs over his eyes. 

“Always,” I say. He may be a bum, but I can tell him any- 
thing. What will it matter? He listens. Lots of times he asks 
questions, too. Always interesting ones. Nothing about how 
many sixteen-ounce cups I'll need for the next week, or how 
many gallons of fry-oil. Most of the street-people I give coffee 
to are good listeners. 

I tell him about Howard Fisk - about how much I hate him. 
I tell him about the stuff inside my head. 

VJ asked me about the dreams before I ever mentioned them. 
A month ago, right after they hired Howard, VJ said, “What’d 
you dream last night?” And that was kind of funny, because 
I never dream, but when he asked I remembered that I had 
dreamed that night. I’ve dreamed regularly since then, too. 

In the dream I am sitting by the cases of lettuce, like I am 
now, doing pre-inventory, marking my sheet with a pencil, 
which Howard Fisk will erase before he writes his count in 
pen, and then I’ll signature each total in ink after I’ve confirmed 
his work. Triple check. I purposely miscount sometimes to 
find out if Howard actually does his job. Only, in the dream, 
I’m seeing myself rather than being myself. My hair is thinning 
on top. My shoulders are brutish, hands fat, fingers grossly 
squat, belly sagging onto my lap, white shirt greasy, black 
pants greasy, black shoes greasy. A fun-house mirror version 
of myself. A troll me. In real life I’m. . . husky, not like this 
vision. 

I hit the dream-me with the lye-pit pole, a heavy steel rod 
with a hooked end we use to pull the broiler parts out of the 
lye each morning. My head wraps around the pole. No blood 
but lots of hamburger grease. I strike myself again and again, 
pounding myself into a flat, slickly shining blob. 

Tillie, my wife, appears in the dream, sexy, smiling. She 
pulls her dress off over her head, grabs my hand, puts it on 
her breast, but the shape is wrong. Tillie’s nipples are small 
and pink; these are huge and brown. She pulls me down be- 
tween her legs onto my own smashed corpse. My knees squish 
into the mess, but I’m hard and happy. We make love. She 
cries a name over and over I can’t remember, but it’s not 
mine. 

I woke up, my T-shirt bunched under my armpits, my 
blankets tangled around my feet. I went into the bathroom 
and toweled the sweat off my chest and back. I put baby 
powder between my legs to keep them from sticking together. 

I told VJ about the dream, and he said, “Tell me something 
mean about yourself.” I thought about it for a while, then 
said, “The nice thing about managing a Burger Land is I can 
fire sixteen-year-olds for being immature.” 

I learned about sixteen-year-old immaturity in my brief 
teaching career. “You’ve got to learn from the past,” is what 
I said my first day in American History at Lincoln. I was 
wearing a suit that I’d bought just for teaching. Thirty-two 
sophomores sitting at their desks stared right through me. 
That was my best day at the school. At the end of the third 
week, someone had written my name under the hugely fat 
caricature of Boss Tweed on the bulletin board. The principal 
asked me to quit at the end of the year. 

I fired my first employee the third day after I took the day 
manager’s job. Her name was Femi and her parents were 
Nigerian. She had burned a basket of fries. 

“But, Mr Carter, you told me to fill the napkins.” Her huge 
lower lip trembled. Her hair net pulled kinky hair tight away 
from her forehead. Her dark skin looked dusty to me. She 
would be a junior at Lincoln High in the fall. I’d seen this 
act before, the quivering voice, the sincerity, the dropping of 
the head. All high school students adopt it when they blow 


a responsibility. 

“Food in the fryer comes first,” I said. We went back and 
forth for a couple of minutes, then she got belligerent. That’s 
step two in the immature person’s repertoire of tactics. 

She shouted, “You tell me to do one thing and I’m doing 
another. Am I supposed to be telepathic?” 

Some of the lunch crew on break were watching us. Howard 
Fisk had come in to pick up his paycheck. He held his little 
woman hands up to his mouth and looked pained. There’s 
got to be respect. | fired her. 

She said, “I hope you can’t sleep at night,” and flipped me 
off when she stomped out the back door. 

In the summer the day crew has thirty to thirty-five teen- 
agers working. I fired one every four or five days. At the time, 
nights were great. 

VJ says, “How is your wife?” His face is dirty, but the coffee 
has cleaned his top lip, which is red and chapped. I tell him. 

Tillie and I don’t make love. She shares an apartment with 
a nurse, and I see her twice a month when she picks up her 
check at the end of my shift. I’ll see her tonight. I’m tense, 
thinking about seeing her. I check my fly all the time, as if I’m 
afraid she’ll come in and I’ll be exposed. Usually she comes 
through the employee door, doesn’t smile, talks in mono- 
syllables, wears nice clothes I didn’t buy her. She’s lost weight 
since we separated. 

Last time we talked I said, “How are you doing Tillie?” 

“Fine;” 

“Car running OK?” 

SNCSa 

“I was thinking of taking some graduate courses at the 
university. Maybe something towards an MBA.” 

“Good for you.” 

“Do you want a burger?” 

“No. Thanks.” 

She went out through the dining room, talked to Howard 
Fisk who’s eating his dinner before the night crew came in. 
She always talks to Howard. I watched her through the one- 
way mirror in my office. She ate one of his onion rings. He 
didn’t look at her. Kept his head down. When she went out 
the front door, he smiled at her and half-waved. She smiled 
back. She hasn’t smiled at me for years. 

VJ says, “I stay away from women.” 

Despite the almost palpable odor of lettuce, and the under- 
lying hints of lye, cooking meat, old grease, soaps, Styrofoam, 
cardboard and plastics, VJ smells like an alley, a reminder of 
trash-cans, a wet gutter. I think the women stay away from 
him. 

“T’ll be back in a minute,” I say, and I go up front to see 
how they are doing. 

The secret to running a fast-food franchise is knowing what 
the customer wants before he can think to ask you for it. 
Most of the time I work push-out. The rush adrenalizes me. 
People lined up out the door. Green-screened television moni- 
tors filled with orders. Voices whispering in my earphone. My 
hands flying. Burgers out from under the heat-lamps and 
into the bags (mayonnaise makes the waxy paper wrappings 
slick). Fries fresh from the vats hot enough to blister if I held 
them that long. Drinks all in order, all in a row. 

I’ll say something like, “That’s two quarter-pound Burger 
Land burgers, three small fries, a small coke, a small lemon- 
ade and a coffee.” I’ll place the two bags on the counter. The 
order might have flickered onto the monitor eleven seconds 
ago. I’ve timed myself. During the rush I average fourteen 
seconds an order. 

I'll say, “Would you like some ketchup with those fries?” I 
throw a package in. Some people want the condiments, some 


don’t. I’ve got a feel for condiments. Hardly anyone asks me 
for something before I ask them if they want it. The owner, 
Mr White, told me that I’d have to read their minds if I was 
going to be good. In the rush, when I’m on automatic and 
my analytical side has shut down, I can. I’m good at clearing 
my mind. 

I walk behind Ashmid, a scrawny seventeen-year-old with 
hairy arms. He’s dropping raw-red patties onto the broiler 
belt. 

“Broil dem burgers, yeah, yeah,” he sings over and over 
under his breath. 

If I say, “Go wash the tables, Ashmid,” he’ll say, “Yasuh, 
boss.” 

“Tote that bale,” I say. 

“Yasuh, boss.” 

Janet Sims, staring absently into an empty fry-bag, stands 
next to the shake machine. 

“How’s the dining room?” I ask. 

“Fine, sir.” 

“Straw dispensers?” 

“Filled, sir.” 

A large mustard stain shaped like a breast discolors her 
uniform pants’ blue and white pinstripes. 

“Go clean something,” I say. 

“Yes, sir.” 

For the moment the lobby and parking lot are empty. I send 
two of the boys out to sweep the sidewalks. 

VJ says when I sit back down, “How tight’s the ship?” 

“Tight. Lazy day.” 

“So, tell me another dream.” 

“T don’t want to,” I say. “Tell me one of yours.” 

“I know what my dreams mean.” 

“So do I.” 

“No, you don’t.” 

VJ is like this. He tells me I’m wrong, and I don’t get mad. 

“OK.” I remember another dream. 

This one starts where I’m driving a bus in the fog and I see 
myself walking down a street, Orchard Avenue. The steering 
wheel is huge and horizontal. I lean over it and crank hard 
to steer up the hard bump of the sidewalk. The bus snaps off 
parking meters; slams aside parked cars. The me on the side- 
walk looks up, turns, lumbers away, thighs too fat to run. 
Dead end. The me on the sidewalk turns, covers his face. I 
squash me into a blue dumpster. Big splash of hamburger 
grease on the windshield, just my hands visible at the bottom 
of the glass, like five-tentacled octopi. 

I start laughing, and then someone touches my shoulder. 
It’s Tillie. She takes my hand and leads me down the aisle; 
the sun breaks through the fog and slants through the win- 
dows. Dust motes circle slowly. She stops at a huge bench 
seat, school-bus green vinyl, sits down, lays back, pulls her 
skirt up. Her pubic hair is black, straight and vast, like a por- 
cupine has curled up between her legs. But Tillie’s real hair 
is tightly curled and thin. I told her once she ought to just 
shave, for all there is. 

She says, “Climb on the bus, sailor.” 

VJ says, “Climb on the bus?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Then what else happens.” 

“That’s it. That’s the end of the dream.” 

“And that’s what’s bothering you?” He tilts his head off his 
right shoulder, moves in a complicated convulsion that swit- 
ches his head tilt from the right to the left shoulder, a mirror 
image of his former position. 

“Yeah. Sort of.” I can’t tell him about the other stuff that’s 
started happening when I’m awake. I mean, most people have 
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dreams, but this other stuff seems crazy. Most people believe 
street-people like VJ are insane, because they dress weird or 
they’re dirty or they mumble to themselves, but I’ve found 
them to be just like anybody else. I don’t want him thinking 
I’ve flipped. 

He starts humming the McDonald’s theme song. “You de- 
serve a dream today,” he sings. I pour him some more coffee. 
A wind blows the back door shut with a loud squeak and 
rain splatters against roof. “How come you don’t have Burger 
Land dreams?” 

That’s scary that he would ask that, because Burger Land is 
part of what I can’t tell him about. So I say, “You don’t dream 
what you do. You dream what you want.” 

“Exactly.” 

“You think I want to kill myself and make love to a woman 
who looks like my wife but isn’t anatomically correct?” 

“Maybe. What do you want?” 

I think about Howard Fisk. 

Howard Fisk took the night managing job when Mr White 
promoted me. The night job is really a split shift and I was 
glad to give it up. Howard Fisk comes in every morning at 
nine and inventories produce. Takes an hour. Then we have 
a meeting and I go over the last night’s receipts with him and 
he takes the money to the bank. Sometimes he has to exchange 
cash for change and he brings that back. At four he comes 
in, eats dinner and starts his shift at four-thirty. I don’t know 
what he does in the middle of the day. 

“Why aren’t our dinners bigger, Howard?” I asked once. 

“The kids work hard.” He wouldn’t look up at me. 

“Lunch was huge yesterday. Twenty-two- hundred bucks. 
Biggest of the five stores, but you brought in eight-hundred 
for the rest of the day.” 
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He shrugged his shoulders and hung his head. He’s a little 
guy, thirty-five, my age. Single. Ex-navy man. He’ll never be 
day-manager though, too wimpy. Afraid of everyone. 

I tried to get him fired. 

“Look at this, Mr White.” I held up a chart with a night re- 
ceipts graph that looked like a pyramid starting at the bottom 
when I took over the night-shift, peaking the week before I 
changed to days, and dropping off since Howard Fisk took 
over. “We’re losing money.” 

He said, “You’re not losing a thing.” I shut up about Howard 
Fisk. Mr White will figure it out eventually. 

Above the door into the back room, just out of the custo- 
mers’ sight a sign says NO PERSONAL TAPE PLAYERS IN THE PREP AREA. 
That’s my rule, but I know Howard lets the night crew use 
them anyway. 

Howard Fisk is a doormat. He makes me queasy. He looks 
at me when I’m not paying attention, but I’ve never caught 
him at it. 

I pushed him into a corner. He tried to stand up straight, 
but I kept bouncing my hands off his chest. I’ve got this 
problem with physical confrontations. I mean, I like them. 
So I go to a group counseling session once a week. It’s part 
of my separation agreement. 

“Howard,” I said, “if you don’t enforce this rule, then what 
will the employees think.” 

“T don’t know.” He tried to sidle away from me. I pushed 
him again. I must outweigh him by a hundred pounds. 

“They'll think I’m a fool, Howard. We don’t want that, do 
we?” 

“No,” he said. 

I wanted to hit him, I mean really belt him, over and over, 
but I backed off. “Good,” I said. 
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VJ’s waiting for me to answer. 

“Oh, you know, the usual stuff: make a million dollars, get 
laid a lot, kill Howard Fisk,” I say. 

“What does Howard Fisk want?” he says. 

“Who cares?” 

“What does he dream about?” 

I don’t know how to answer that. He finishes his coffee. 

VJ says, “I’ve got to go now. It’s almost four o’clock.” If 
he’s not at the shelter by nightfall, they won’t let him in. I 
fill a thermos with coffee for him. He fills his pockets with 
sugar and ketchup packets. 

Howard comes in and orders dinner. I see him talking to 
Rideth at the register. Rather than saying anything to him, I 
inventory the walk-in freezer. Wisps of steam waterfall off 
the sides of the fifty-pound boxes of fries. I’m hot, and the 
cool air feels good. In the semi-dark I start a daydream, which 
is what I wasn’t able to tell VJ about. My vision doubles, 
like a migraine, and then I hallucinate. 

I’m sitting in the dining room and I can see my hands crad- 
ling a burger. I’m bringing it up to my mouth. My fingers are 
skinny, bony and small, like a child’s. I know that I’m really 
in the freezer, but I’m also eating a burger. The red checkered 
print on the formica table top picks up the red in the molded 
plastic bench seats. In my hallucination the dining room is 
empty. I’m thinking about Burger Land’s latest television com- 
mercial. The camera pans the walls of a cluttered apartment 
kitchen where a middle-aged man works on a blueprint of a 
house, his house, on a tiny table. His pregnant wife tiptoes 
in behind him carrying a Burger Land take-out tray with two 
Styrofoam Big Burger boxes and two drinks on it. The camera 
cuts to the blueprint where the man is penciling in a word, 
‘nursery’, on one of the rooms. The wife looks over his shoul- 
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der and sighs. She puts down the tray and they embrace. The 
focus softens and LET OUR DREAM BE YOUR DREAM scrolls on the 
screen. 

In my hallucination I think, “People who can’t dream de- 
serve this.” I look up from my burger and my tiny hands and 
into the rainstorm that is pelting the darkened parking lot. 
My face is reflected in the glass. It’s Howard Fisk’s face. 

I’ve been dreaming Howard Fisk’s dreams. 

I shake my head and fall backward against the wall of the 
freezer. My shirt sticks for a second, pulling out of my pants, 
as I slide down to sit on the wood-slat floor. I toss my clip- 
board away from me. I shiver, then roll onto my hands and 
knees and retch loudly once. Nothing comes up. My cheek 
presses against the frosted wood. In my earphone someone 
says, “Two Big Cheeses, two large fries and an apple pie to 
go.” My elbow is pushed up against a cardboard box stiff 
enough that when I move away it crackles. My breath fogs 
the air each time | exhale. I imagine my body stiffening, so 
much meat. 

I’m really cold. The employee door creaks open and I hear 
Tillie ask in the prep-area, “Have you seen Carter?” 

I push myself up, tuck my shirt in, check my fly. This stuff 
that’s inside my head, it’s not mine, but I’ve got to deal with 
it. It means something. 

Pll go into the dining room and have some onion rings 
with Howard. Tillie can find me there. Maybe the three of us 
can talk. I’m not very likable — I know that now — but that 
doesn’t mean I’m a bad person. 
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3752.49.1 


I’ve been here too long. I am starting to think like a human. | 
have no doubts over my objectivity. The plan will push on. But, 
what frightens me is, last night, I laughed at one of their jokes. 


3752.49.9 
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humans, so personally close in such unpersonable ways. Girdled 
by the sharp points of elbows and shoulders, the clamor of ming- 
led languages and human heat and human breath. Not that long 
ago, it would have been enough to drive me back to the solitary 
confinement of my rented room. But we are not a solitary species. 
I don’t know how I survived outside of the group this long. 

This dirty, overcrowded city, I have decided, represents the 
whole of the human world. A dirty, overcrowded microcosm 
where ethnic, racial, and sexual varieties abound. No wonder 
the Mind selected it. For our plan to succeed, I must not only 
make certain that the vector reaches every human on this planet, 
but that there are no subtle genetic variations which might pre- 
vent it from becoming globally virulent. 


3752.49.9 

If only the water would run forever. I stood under the shower 
until the water ran cold and the roomer next door banged on 
the wall. I didn’t know that a human body could get so sweaty 
without doing work. 

At noon today, I must have tired of my task. How else could 
I have become so distracted? A noise, at once both caustic and 
joyful, lured me to a grassy square just outside of the Mind’s 
surveillance range. At first | was content to sit on the edge of 
the gathering and merely observe the crowd: strutting musi- 
cians, gyrating dancers, such a display of energy and skin! I 
walked forward, a few steps at a time, trying to move as the 
young humans do. I learned so quickly and danced so well 
that they never suspected I wasn’t one of them. 


3752.50.1 

The newest vector is ready. I suppose. Humans, for all of their 
softness, are a resilient species. Just to be safe, I will deconstruct 
the carrier and look for any flaws that ahuman immune system 
might take advantage of. I know that it will take more time, but 
I must be assured this system will work before I release it. 


3752.50.3 

I returned to my room today to find the manager waiting by 
my door. He complained that the pensioner down the hall claim- 
ed I stole his blood. The fuss he was making! You’d think that I 
drained his entire body when I took no more than a drop! I gave 
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them both some cash. That seemed to put the matter to rest. 

After that unsettling exchange, I found I could not stay in my 
room. I traveled by bus out of the heart of the city to an outlying 
borough. I found my way into a garish turquoise and pink eat- 
ery. There, under unnecessarily bright lights, I lingered, ingesting 
soft shrimp tacos stuffed with lettuce and cilantro, filling them 
with fat wedges of lime. After, I ran back to the bus stop, ex- 
hilarated by the firmness of the pavement under my feet, the 
warmth of the air on my face, the summer breeze blowing 
through my hair. Body parts that I shouldn’t have. I felt as if 
I could run forever, like some type of superior individual. 


3752.79 

Last night, a restlessness came over me. Nothing I have 
ever felt before. Pacing. Compulsively glancing out my grime- 
streaked window. I was moved to leave my post again, trusting 
the security of the plan to the innocuousness of the common 
place containers which house it: dented metal Thermoses and 
bloated Tupperware tubs, filled with solutions in binary black 
and white. Churning. Cogitating. Sequencing DNA. Folding 
protein. I wandered three blocks, down a litter-strewn street, 
stopping at a dimly lit theater. Such disturbing images! Repel- 
ling yet riveting. Tumultuous activity. Bare flesh. 
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sediment have faded so far from my life, I find myself yearning 
to touch a human with something more than a sampling lancet. 
Their skin, so soft, so fragile, in such a tempting variety of 
colors and contours. I want to touch, to taste, to. . . to mingle 
their hidden parts with the parts that I was outfitted with, so 
long ago. Parts that I belittled when they were new. Parts that 
belittle me now in their disuse. 


3752.49.2 
I heard another joke today while I was buying marshmallows 


at the convenience store: 
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3752.49.2 

I can pay, I’ve learned. Five times as much as I pay for admis- 
sion to the sticky-floor theaters, though I needn’t worry about 
cash. The Mind provided me with an abundance — mind, matter 
and energy purl as one in the waters of life. She took my penis 
into her mouth and applied suction. It became a thing so strange, 
expanding, hardening. At once powerful, yet dependent and 
needy. Just like in the movies. 

She walked away, spitting on the sidewalk, lighting a cigarette. 
I found myself wanting to call her back, for what, I don’t know. 
Not for my wilted member, but maybe for my arms to hold, for 


my cheek to rest against. But I didn’t call and she kept walking. 
Perhaps, a blond would have been more satisfying. 


3752.49.4 

A human scientist has theorized that prions might exist, but 
he hasn’t proved anything, yet. Nevertheless, | must quicken 
my pace. I have found that a mattress is more comfortable than 
the asphalt of an alley, and much more preferable to the interior 
of those rectangular garbage collection containers. 


3752.49.11 
Males are not quite as soft, but just as . . . compelling? Is that 
the right word? I am not sure. More research is required. 
The bartender at the Monkey Pod told me a joke last night: 
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ell then,” the queer says, “it'd better be wide 
I laughed hard, too hard perhaps. I haven’t been back to that 
bar since. 


3752.51.7 

Last night, the security of my post was almost compromised. 
I shouldn’t bring humans here. But when you get them for 
free, they don’t always leave after the act is done. They linger 
atop the bed or walk freely about the room, placing their oily 
fingers where they don’t belong. They ask questions. What 
do you do? What’s in there? But lingering has its attributes. 
The warmth of another body beside this singular one. A shared 
meal. A shared laugh. | shall not bring anyone back to my 
place again. I shall go to theirs. 


3752.51.99 

Once, early on, I thought that the Mind knew everything. It 
came up with the strategy to protect our kind. It created this 
body for me to carry out the plan. But the Mind is surprisingly 
short on details, leaving me to sort out the variables by myself. 

But whatever shortcomings the Mind has, is our responsi- 
bility. It is us. We are it. At least I used to be, before I was sent 
alone to this place, dry and hard. 


3752.61 

I have discovered that I am considered quite attractive. Hu- 
man beauty is on display everywhere. On billboards, in printed 
media, on small screens and large. When I correlate my appear- 
ance with these top human specimens, I compare quite well. 
Perhaps, my hair should be a bit lighter, though. 


3767.25.33 

This morning, I held a small human. It ran, giggling, into my 
arms as I squatted on the sidewalk examining the empty eye- 
sockets of a dead pigeon. It climbed on my lap and wrapped its 
arms around my neck, snuggling its curly hared head under 
my chin. It looked down at the bird then up at me then it poked 
its finger in my right eye. I tried to thank the child’s mother for 
pulling it off of me but she was screaming too loud to hear. Why 
would I want to abduct the little thing? What would I want it for? 
I have one eye left and I mean to keep it. 


3767.25.34 

The airborne droplet release was a failure its trial run. It pro- 
duced nothing but a day of sniffles and sneezes and some unex- 
pected malaise. Cloaking the prion in the protein coat of a com- 
mon virus was not as effective as I’d hoped. That dreadful hu- 
man immune system managed to purge the virus, and the prion 
along with it in all but the old and infirm. I must get back to 
work and design something more efficient. And more lethal. 


3767.26 

My eye has healed. I find myself, at odds with the plan, 
grateful for the human capability to mend. 

I heard this joke on the radio. I think it’s a joke but maybe 
it’s true. 
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if you can pry him loose from the tre 
All over this world, forests are burning. Trees are dried to the 
kindling-point by manmade weather patterns. (I can’t blame 
the humans for wanting to be rid of trees — such frighteningly 
large lifeforms. So solemn. So serious. Any being feels small 
in their presence. My own research in the forests to the north 
was nothing short of frightening. How secure I felt back in the 
city with its known noises and comforting crowds! Back in a 
group again.) 

But the seas? Don’t oxygen-breathers see that polluting the 
waters is destroying the planet’s oxygen-generating capacity and 
choking the future out of their very lungs? Life is altered on the 
microscopic level. Micro builds macro. Any species that puts at 
least two brains together to form a group-mind knows that. 


3767.29 

ADubcoyunnrelecoyavel meyuerelelerelstcmbrehUembobco)unnteemenremenre@oonmonreleneny 
is not as white or bright as it should be. I bought a new tooth- 
cleanser and will use it before I go out tonight. 


3767.39 

Sex is such a dirty act. Not that I am berating it. But so much 
fluid is exchanged. So many micro-organisms are shared. From 
partner to partner, from one human to many, potential patho- 
gens spread exponentially. More or less, depending on their 
carnal success. 


3768.28 

The human calls itself LoLo. I found it bleeding on the sidewalk, 
head jammed between the metal legs of a newspaper vending 
machine, shaking and recoiling from the shouted threats of the 
mesomorph who towered above it in leather boots and jangling 
chains, skin as tough as shark-hide. Flee, I thought. Get away. 

But something came over me, perhaps a rush of the hormones 
or mood-altering neurotransmitters that this body seems to pro- 
duce in such excess. “You!” I spouted, “Back off or I shall swallow 
you whole!” The attacker turned and looked at me with an expres- 
sion on its face which I can only describe as puzzlement. “You 
want this ugly bitch?” it gnarled. “Come and get her.” Though 
I wasn’t sure what I wanted I found myself moving toward the 
human, fingers curled into fists, teeth gnashing, ready to rend. 

The mesomorph backed off. I suppose if it was armed, I 
would be lying dead instead of sitting in a corner of my room, 
glancing up from my notes to the strange creature who lies up- 
on my bed. Cleansed of all the blood, its wavy black hair pulled 
up in a top-knot, its back is scaled with silver scar-tissue, its 
dark exopthalmic eyes bulging from an excess of thyroid. Flat 
hips. Breasts that are almost nippleless and inflated with silicon. 
What an intriguing sight! 


3769.28 

LoLo asked me why I spend so much time pouring liquids 
from one container into another then staring at them. I explained 
that I would not be allowed to continue my existence here if I 
wasn’t toiling to accomplish the task I was entrusted with. LoLo 
told me that I talk funny. | assured my guest that I have constructed 
the most proper usage of the language, gleaned from a multitude 
of printed sources from a wide variety of literate eras. Then I said 
it was my work. LoLo laughed and squeezed into a red leather 
mini-skirt and halter top and said that it had work to do, too. 
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3771.1 

If | delay any longer, the Mind will lose confidence in me. 
I must concentrate. I am making progress, slowly, slowly. I 
must remember how far I have come from the original vector 
and the original prion. I can see how using the meat that humans 
love so much to spread the infection had a certain poetic sym- 
metry, but it was too inefficient and too slow. And cruel, too, 
needlessly cruel, to both species involved. 

LoLo keeps calling herself ugly no matter how hard I try to 
convince him otherwise. Why, LoLo asks, would someone as 
good-looking as me “want the world’s ugliest, half-finished 
whore to stick around?” But how else could I be afforded an 
opportunity to study a human at such close range? 


3789.89 
I must remind myself that | am only hastening the inevitable. 
They are doing far worse to themselves, and to us, only slower. 
Better that our plan succeeds. It will be a more merciful end. 
LoLo can kiss better than any human that I’ve ever tried. 


3791.3 

LoLo keeps lamenting on his lack of wealth. He’s seen me 
spend currency on meals and on clothes for both of us and 
must suspect that I have more than enough to pay for the body 
modifications he desires. It’s not any dislike I might have for 
vaginas, as I have always found them pleasing, but the means 
of acquiring one through the crude act of surgery seems so 
drastic. My Sheepshead and Siamese Fighting cousins have no 
difficulty changing their genders. All they have to do is wait 
until they grow large enough to develop new genitalia. 

Perhaps I should feed LoLo more. 


3792.14 

LoLo came home with her mouth bleeding and one eye nearly 
swollen shut. She. . . he — human pronouns are so confusing, 
almost as confusing as humans themselves — he said not to 
worry when I expressed my concern. It’s all part of the territory, 
he assured me, working on the street. But still I can’t help 
worrying over the dangers that face my . . . my study specimen. 


3795.28.29 

LoLo cried when I gave him a string of black pearls. As lus- 
trous as your ebony eyes, I said when I presented them. He 
told me that he would save them to wear for only me. 


3799.79.1 

Genocide: it’s not a term that I am comfortable with. 

I must once again remind myself that it’s not as if humans 
have any aversion to killing. They do it randomly. They do it in 
massacres. They do it for food, as we do, but in numbers unrea- 
sonably large. They do it by destruction of habitat. They do it 
by genocide. And so shall I. 

It’s us or them, whether they acknowledge it or not. 


3824.94 

LoLo is dead. When he didn’t return last night, | walked the 
streets that he frequented only to find her body being stuffed 
into a white van. I held myself back, wary of the authorities 
going about their business: writing reports. Mopping up the 
blood. Zipping the body bag. I rushed back to our — my — 
room and busied myself with working on the vector but quit 
after I spilled most of it on his clothes that lay, as rumbled as 
his body was, spilled upon the floor. 


3860.7 

The scientist who announced the existence of prions is being 
subjected to public doubt. I guess I should be glad. I have less 
reason to hurry. Not that I am hurrying. Or working at all. 


3901.1 

Death. The death of a planet. The death of a species. The 
death of an individual. Why should one outweigh all of the 
others? Where did these questions come from? 


3950.32 

Prions are popular again. Human science and its fads! I took 
the test vials back out today and studied them. Then I flushed 
them down the toilet. 


3950.91 

I cleaned my room last night. Sweeping. Scrubbing. Bundling 
up LoLo’s meager belongings and depositing them on the step 
of a hospice for the homeless. Then I went back to the movie 
house. Tumultuous activity. Bare flesh. Afterward, I went to 
the Monkey Pod. The bartender recognized me. After pouring 
me a few drinks, it — he — pointed out a large-muscled blond 
that he thought I might be interested in. That goes to show 
how much he knows about me! I went home with a solemn- 
faced brunette with wide, dark eyes. 

He reminded me how handsome I am, repeating it endlessly 
as we tumbled together across his cold, bare floor. He didn’t add 
how brilliant | am, but he didn’t have to. I already know that. 


3952.9 
| have narrowed my focus to a proven concept. It won’t take 
long until I am ready to deploy. 


3971.98.1 
Sometimes, what you are expected to do, isn’t what needs to 
be done. 


3991.2 

The newest vector works as planned! While the human hosts 
are otherwise in the grateful glow of health, the prion floods 
their reproductive tracts and multiplies in their vaginal secretions 
and ejaculant. From there, it latches on to ova and sperm. Instead 
of producing zygotes, their gametes will now produce only selec- 
ted amino acid chains. More prions: it’s all they will ever give 
birth to. 


3999.3 

It took me all morning to pack my belongings: shampoos, 
skin cleansers, styling gels, money, clothing, LoLo’s pearls. I 
stuffed everything in waterproof bags and fixed them to the 
rigid frame of a pedaling device that I purchased to help speed 
my way. No Tupperware. No Thermos containers. Everything 
I need for the plan, my body contains. 

Once I leave this district, the Mind will no longer know where 
to find me. But it will come to understand that my plan is the 
only reasonable course. I have no illusions about what I am do- 
ing: making a dent in the human population instead of a full- 
scale rent. There are barriers made of latex and the intestines 
of farm animals. There are vows, mammoth systems of morals, 
and there is monogamy. All of these will guarantee that I will 
be reducing the human threat rather than eliminating it but 
I believe that will be enough. 

It will be harder on me this way. There are great distances 
which I must travel. It could take years. It may take decades. 
But I am up to the task. Why else would I alone have been se- 
lected for the plan? I am a superior individual. I am irresistible. 

I wrote a joke of my own. I think it’s pretty funny. 


to screw in a light bulb? Don’t you mean 
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Burning Man 


Ryan Van Cleave 


Say you're a typical early-twenties guy with a 
decent dose of emotional baggage and all that 
which is so hip to pay $65 a half hour to whine toa 
therapist about. Say you've found your own way to 
cope. Let’s say somewhere along the way, it began 
with a bra, a tiny yellowed thing nabbed from a 
girl’s gym locker. Then you graduated, feeling a 


little more sure of yourself. And things happened 


and so forth and before you know it, here you are. 





_a storm breaks; only in this arid country you know the nearest 
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You smile, ease the mid-70s Winne bago into the fast lane 
on I-80 because that’s where you need to be to get any sort 
of relief in the anemic air-conditioned cab. Seventy might be 
too fast, especially hauling a two-wheeled trailer, but the heat’s 
ungodly, and window breeze is the best solution so far. You 
squint in the glare off a late 60’s silver Chevy with chrome 
everywhere that zooms past and disappears in your rear view 
as your shocks oomph in the rush of wind. 

Even in just a green halter top and biker shorts, you’re won- 
dering if it’s too far, too hot to make tonight. God — four hundred 
miles didn’t sound like much. Didn’t even make it thirty miles 
out of Sacramento before that bra had to. be yanked off, slimy 
and heavy with sweat. Without it, though, you feel naked. 
But, man, there’s hot and then there’s Nevada’s Black Rock 
Desert, and right about now you’re wondering if going butch 
would’ve been better than a shock of red, spiral-permed hair. 

As sunset orange slides into luminous violet evening, you 
watch as a long rise of land ahead stands out sharply against 
the northern sky, low and parallel. The horizon paces even, 
distant peaks teasing with hints of escaping this huge, endless 
sand pit. Cooler evening air hasn’t brought the inside of the 
cabin under 90 yet — there’s no thermometer to check, but 
some things your body just knows. Nevada’s no place for a 
Missouri boy, a voice too much like your father’s says. 

You ease off the pedal upon seeing a fifteen-foot sign with 
purple spray-painted words: swALLOW THE WoRLD, BABy. And in 
much smaller script, just below that, vEGETABLE Love scrawled 
in black. What the hell? Cousin Ronnie had sold this festival 
as ‘the cure to what ails the modern world’. But just how far 
can you trust a San Franciscan Burmese Ball Python breeder 
who part-timed as a navel piercer for Mega-Joe’s Tattoo and 
Body Art Emporium, cousin or no? 

And then The Burning Man himself, already lit up like a 
color-blind peyote-worshipping artist’s homage to neon. Had 
to have used eighty or ninety different beer signs to make the 
two-story figure. A few are decipherable without slowing down 
the one-lane dirt road, right between the legs. Killian’s Red in 
the left foot. Foster’s Lager and Bud almost lost in the torso. 
Even a soupy green Blatz can sits alone where the mouth should 
be, as if unseen lips are constantly downing discount-quality 
beer. Haven’t seen a Blatz since your father quit drinking eight 
years ago, right before he went to the last hospital layover. 

Those glowing signs cost a hundred bucks apiece. You won- 
der if they’re really going to roast The Burning Man and the 
other newly-erected monuments at the end of the week like 
Cousin Ronnie claimed. You’ve heard too much about Dadaists 
and modern artists and Generation X free-spirits not to believe 
they will. 

You head past the first group of vehicles and tents, a small 
army of trucks and RVs with satellite dishes atop. Gapers, 
Ronnie had warned. Second-rate reporters and tabloid TV jour- 
nalists, mostly, all here for a free peep show. Just beyond is a 
cluster of RVs and minivans and pastel VW microvans, and 
the kaleidoscopic jumble of tents that block the smaller art- 
works, save two silhouetted in fading pinkish light. One’s a 
fifteen-foot oil derrick with the head of a penis. It’s life-like to 
the point of having purplish veins snake its side, but it’s boring, 
juvenile. The other’s a big spherical thing, although much less 
complete, with wooden ribs still showing in parts. Maybe it’s 
Pluto. The sun. Or a giant eyeball. Not knowing what it’s go- 
ing to be is kind of exciting, intriguing. Could be anything. 

As you near the makeshift camp, you slow to a crawl, unsure 
of protocol and unwilling to be taken simply as a thrill-seeker 
or latcher-on. It’s a kind of atmosphere you can feel, though, 
this not-really-belonging, like heaviness in the air just before 
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storm is months off. Some people just have it in for you — it’s 
true — and your instincts never tell you in time. Resurrecting 
80 acres of beetle-plagued corn alone with your father didn’t 
do much for honing people skills. 

It’s muggy outside, but no longer a squelcher. Feeling terribly 
self-conscious, you squish back into the bra and a halter top, 
then go check the hitch holding the hot dog cart — it rattled 
funny the past few miles. The stars are in full force, enough 
radium-white glow to see without the emergency kit flashlight. 
The kinks crack out of your spine as you work. 

“Nice rig.” 

You turn, unaware someone’d walked up. A blonde in the 
skimpiest fishscale bikini ever nods, then takes a long pull 
from a cigarette. Clove, with a stink like that. From her smirk, 
it’s clear she’s not talking about the Winnie. 

“Thanks,” you say. 

She sniffs, holds the cigarette out, butt-end first. You shake 
your head no. “I’m allergic to smoke.” Her face is asymmetri- 
cal, a little more ovalish on the left. But it’s an intriguing, cap- 
tivating face. Almost hypnotic, like the Mona Lisa or a well- 
oiled bullwhip that hasn’t yet tasted flesh. 

“And I’ve got asthma. You don’t see me quitting, do you?” 
Smoke leaks from her nostrils, then she flicks the glowing stub 
down. It sparks in the dust at your feet. “My name’s Shandra. 
That’s my baby back there.” You glance at the wooden frame 
behind her. It’s unrecognizable in the dark, but damn tall. 

“T’m Miller.” 

“First name or last?” 

“Whichever.” 

“If you don’t mind me saying so, you look a little outta place.” 

“How can you tell in a place like this?” Though you rarely 
splurge on a cigarette, you want one now, something to do 
with your blood-lacquered nails and mouth. Shandra doesn’t 
wear any makeup. She doesn’t need it. 

“Yeah, you're right. The Burning Man’s almost unreal, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“T’ll see you later, Miller.” 

And like that, she strolls back to her campsite with only the 
thinnest strip of silverish cloth between her waggling ass and 
you. It hurts. Without anything but Lycra to keep things nice 
and flat, you bulge like crazy. 

After hurrying inside and double-latching the main door, 
you strip. Whatever the reason, you feel dirtier than if you’d 
crawled end-to-end in a pig trough. You take a quick rinse in 
the shower — got to be quick since it’s only a 50 gallon holding 
tank. A good lukewarm shower clears the mind, you’ve found. 
Always try to think of the ocean and about floating on your 
back, buoyant and unsinkable, the entire aqua universe be- 
neath. It’s a neat relaxation trick picked up from a Bruce Lee 
movie, but you can’t recall which one. 

Soon, you’re on the window-side couch, absently tracing 
its delicate rose embroidery pattern with a finger as you watch 
the dark shapes outside moving like a cicada swarm, clamber- 
ing atop towering structures, exiting Army surplus pup tents, 
and congregating just outside the amber glow of the portable 
worklights set up in intervals throughout the seemingly endless 
camp. Sitting cross-legged, you stare out at so much motion 
and dark vitality and wild, creative energy. In your $85 sparkly- 
gold harem lounger, you’re feeling a little reckless yourself. 
It’s one of your favorites, with its crop tie-top, comfy cap sleeves, 
and drapey side-show pants that tie softly at the ankle and 
accentuate the curve of your thighs. Or at least that’s what 
the Frederick’s catalog claimed. You almost wish some of those 
faceless artists out there would stop ignoring you, that they 
would come up and knock on your door, demand to 



































































and see who they might initiate. Not like you’re one of those 
damn fake journalists — you’re way different. 
Maybe Shandra might show, too. You almost wish she would. 


The next morning and you’re ready to meet the challenge, es- 
pecially with courage fortified by your tough-gal outfit. Hair 
yanked back in a tail and knotted off with a strip of silver rib- 
bon, Daisy Duke’s that dig your crack enough to show the 
cup of each firm crescent, and a flesh-tone Lycra top that is 
almost sheer — everyone always looks at least twice, to your 
delight. Bad part is the leather Keds are missing, so it’s red 
pumps again which is murder in sand and dirt. 

The big chrome rectangle of a hot dog cart you’ve dragged 
all the way from California is pretty dented; time and long ex- 
posure to the sun have turned it the color of a bullet, grayish- 
copper, with scratches alongside like the striations from a gun 
barrel. But what the hell, it was worth the five hundred bucks 
you paid Ronnie, right? Everyone’s got to make a living some- 
how, and since Ronnie’s friend up in Boston got busted by 
the Feds for his hair care product pyramid scheme, you’ve 
been pretty damn broke. If it wasn’t for your monthly stipend 
— cancer money, insurance money so stinking of the farm, 
your father, that you give most of it to curb-bums or 1-900 
entrepreneurs — it’d be macaroni and cheese, or viennas. 

You unlock the front section and propping it open with the 
metal bar that snap-locks into place. In twelve minutes flat, 
two packages of Best’s Kosher Dogs are boiling away and 
you've stationed the 210z condiment jars just how you like 
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pink spoon in each. It took half of the week since you'd bought 
the hot dog cart to really figure out how to set it up right. 
Maybe it’s a bit anal, but some things just matter to you. 

The constant crack-crack of hammers is only drowned by 
the occasional burst of static from a buzzing saw. People are 
frantic, hurrying like their lives depend on it. With tomorrow 
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feel it, too. Most of the structures aren’t anywhere near done, — 
especially Shandra’s, even though she’s working hard with a 
hammer on a skinny beam that might be white pine, it’s so 
light-colored. Makes you think of whitewashed fences and milk. 

Aruddy-faced man in a damp Channel 71 T-shirt and shorts 
orders two jumbos and a Coke. You serve him and wad the _ 
bills into your pocket without taking your eyes off a huge yo: 
yo-looking thing that some guy’s spray-painting creamsi 
orange. The mentality of an artist who spends a week or mi 
building some big wooden monument to the arr and thi 













a two-inch tattoo of a lit firecracker on her neck. When she 
sees you, she stops. Her gaze is so intense it makes you uncom- 
fortable, like you’ve got a fishhook in your eye or something. 

“Just what the hell is this?” she says. 

It’s the shoes, you’re sure. Damn those Keds. Probably left 

them at Ronnie’s, tucked away all nice and neat under the 
pool table downstairs. You hate when people go out of their 
Way to make you feel stupid. If people were to be believed, 
you ve been dumber than a dump truck since you were seven. 
“Just a mistake, really.” 
One of the artists working with an 8lb sledge looks up and 
shades his eyes, staring across at you; after a time, he wipes 
his forehead and goes back to work. The body-painted woman 
makes sinewy with her arms like you'd imagine a witch might 
when casting a spell, and then Green Witch hops off, mutter- 
ing. You think she’s ohm-ing towards spiritual transcendence, 
but hopping? And she’s not even wearing shoes — who’s she 
to be acting officer of the fashion police? 

“You know what ‘Shandra’ means? It’s Sanskrit. It means 
‘like the moon’. Isn’t that precious?” 

Shandra, in a white tube top and pink Bongo shorts, is lea- 
ning against the side of your hot dog cart, eyeing you like an 
old tomcat creeping up on a morning dove. A yellow claw 
hammer and a pair of Phillips screwdrivers hangs from a tool- 
belt at her waist. The sawdust in her blond arm hairs looks 
like bits of straw, almost. For a moment, you can almost smell 
stale fertilizer. 

“Lots better than Miller,” you admit. Sweat beads have col- 
lected in her eyebrows. No real shocker, since you're dripping, 
but you’re almost disappointed that someone like her sweats. 
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You meant the wooden monstrosity she’s working on, but 
she shrugs and says matter-of-factly, “I’ve got systemic lupus. 
You know what lupus is?” 








You say sure, because that’s what you think she wants you 
to say, but you’re not sure. The word lupus sounds in your 
head silently and unbidden comes the image of snow-capped 
mountains, like those you’ve seen in Dear Resident vacation 
brochures for Alaska. You’ve never been north of Green Bay, 
but you have the feeling that if you went beyond that, you 
wouldn’t like it at all. 

“Does it hurt?” You wish you could take it back. 

“No more than anything else.” 

But you’ve seen that look in her eyes before, only it was a 
newborn calf on the Booth’s ranch down the road. Your father 
had taken you to see the Guernsey give birth — he’d always 
been awkward about stuff like that — but when the little 
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too few, you couldn’t look away as it just lay there on the dirt 
floor of the barn. In the movies, human or even animal babies 
are always born with their eyes closed, as if the harsh light of 
the world is too piercing, too rough to handle right off. But 
this broken creature cracked its bottomless brown, wet eyes 
just as its chest fluttered once. Twice. Its eyes never closed. 

Shandra rubs sweat from her chin. The motion leaves a bit 
of sawdust there. “Not everyone with lupus has to die. There’s 
always a chance — that’s what they say, anyways. And be- 
sides,” she says, nodding at the infrastructure behind her. 
Dark against the pinkish-orange horizon of the cloud-shrouded 
noon, it looks like the skeleton of some three-ton prehistoric 
carnivore. “I’ve already spent a week on it. Can’t quit now.” 

The jumble of 2x4s at the base of her whatever-it-is looks 
like the time you spilled matchsticks all over the floor of your 
Winnebago. You’ve been finding one every week or so since. 
There’s no way anyone that far behind could finish. Not by 
tomorrow evening. But she doesn’t seem worried. In fact, 
there’s a quiet intensity about her as if she’s found an equi- 
librium with the universe that didn’t involve hopping or frog- 
swallowing or ohm-ing like the other nuts around here. 

“Tt’s more common than AIDS, you know. Even more than 
sickle-cell disease or cerebral palsy or multiple sclerosis or cys- 
tic fibrosis — more common even than all of them combined.” 

“Jeez. I’m real sorry,” you say, though you wonder if she’s 
hamming it up. You used to do that to get out of chores. 

Shandra gives you a look that makes your chest hurt, like 
something’s squeezing so hard your lungs can’t get air. But in 
a moment that feeling goes away. Her eyelashes are so full 
that they might be fakes. You hope they’re not. 

“T don’t want your damn sympathy,” she says quietly. “I just 
want you to understand. There’s a helluva lot of difference.” 

SOh= 

Her eyebrows raise, but you’re still staring at her eyelashes. 
Miner’s Platinum? Quicksilver Medley? You’d always thought 
Midnight Black was the way to go. Maybe not. 

“What’re you out here for?” she asks, hands firmly planted 
on hips so slender you’d die to have. A single moth floats be- 
hind her, yellow like sun-melted butter. 

“Sell some hot dogs.” 

“Sure. Half the people here are vegetarians and the rest 
probably eat dirt or crap like tofu or something I’d rather not 
think too much about. So what’s your story?” 

Your father’d said the exact same thing the time he’d rum- 
maged through your makeshift bedroom above the garage — 
looking for what, you can’t recall and it doesn’t really matter 
anyway — when he tugged free a red camisole from behind 
the pressed wood bookcase you’d always meant to fill with 
something besides a 10 gallon tank with dead sea monkeys 
floating atop greenish water and a knee-high stack of old Spider- 
mans. What’s your story? You didn’t answer then, either. 
“You seem like a searcher,” she finally says, pursing her lips 
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as if pleased with herself. Even in this dead-dry heat and air, 
her lips aren’t cratered and Vaselined all to hell like yours. Soft 
heat waves shimmy up out of the earth between you. It’s got 
to be 110 out here. 

“I do, huh?” 

“Yep. Anyone crazy enough to wear pumps out here’s sear- 
ching for something, all right. And I tell you this — it sure the 
hell ain’t some kind of long-lost sexuality. You want that, just 
drop your pants and take a good peek at your dick.” 

A flush of heat runs through you. The way she sneers makes 
you feel slimy. Wet and cold and nasty. She doesn’t have a 
damn clue, you decide right then. Just some nutcase with a 
box of tools and too much time on her hands out here in the 
middle of a desert. Clueless like every damn person you’ve 
ever met. 

“Do you think I’m pretty?” you try. 

“T hadn’t really considered it.” 

God, what was she trying to prove? You slide the Grey Pou- 
pon jar a little to the right, then back. She’s taller than you, 
you can’t help but notice. A good inch and a half. You say, 
“You're a liar.” Does her chest feel tight now the way yours 
did? It’s not easy to tell. 

She glances into the metal cart. 
there to eat?” 

“Hot dogs.” 

“That all?” 

You shrug. It’s almost like she’s saying something else to 
you, but in a code you can’t break. “And some brats, but they’re 
not as good. These hot dogs are the real deal — same ones they 
serve at Comiskey. 97% fat-free, too, but you’d never know it.” 

“Like I’m worried about saturated fats. It doesn’t matter 
— | was kinda hoping for geoducks. Or maybe some durian.” 

“Geoducks?” 

“Yeah,” she says, holding her hands about two feet apart 
like she’s telling a fish story. “Big-assed clams you get up in 
the salt-water tidelands of the Pacific Northwest. Washington 
or Oregon, mainly. I haven’t had them in ages — not since | 
flew to Seattle to smoke a whole box of Swisher Sweets atop 
the Space Needle. But I’d Amazon myself for durian. Really, 
I would.” She even squeezes her left breast, as if testing its 
heft to see if one whack of an axehead might do the trick. 
“It’s a football-shaped fruit that’s absolutely divine, if you can 
get past its odor. You can’t even cut one in public in Singapore, 
the smell’s so strong. It’s illegal.” 

“T really just have brats and hot dogs. Sorry.” 

Your feet squish inside the red tight-toed shoes. You wonder 
if the Payless imitation-leather will hold up under so much 
sweat and heat. Maybe the red will run later, bleed into the 
box you shove under the pull-out bed each night. 

She squints at you, her hands fluttering. “Durian isn’t for 
everyone, though. David Karp — the only good food writer 
for the Times — said it was like banana flan eaten over a run- 
ning sewer. But then again, he doesn’t think much of rooster 
coxcombs, either. Could you trust a guy who doesn’t like roos- 
ter coxcombs?” 

You wave at the condiment jars. “I got mustard, relish, horse- 
radish, onions. Anything you might want.” 

She leans over to peer into the last jar — onions you'd diced 
just that morning. Usually you use Vidalias, but the Reno super- 
market only had yellow. 

“Nah. I got a sack lunch. But thanks.” Shandra pauses, 
then says, “If you’re serious about this tits fetish or whatever 
itis, why don’t you just go to Rio? It’s just a two year waiting 
period and then they’ll whack the little colonel off for free. 
Save you fifteen grand.” 

“Ive considered it.” 


“What’cha say you got in 




























































“Haven't got the balls for it, huh?” she says, deadpan. It’s 
too hot to laugh anyway. 

“It’s just so... so damn permanent, you know?” 

“What the hell isn’t, these days?” 

You can’t answer something like that. 

She wipes her forehead with the back of her hand, then 
says, “Make sure you come to the party tonight. About eleven 
o'clock. I gotta get back to work.” 

“Sure.” You’re too sluggish and worn out to argue. She ex- 
cuses herself and heads back to her camp. You make a mayo 
and lettuce hot dog and down it quickly, wanting nothing more 
than to nap. You put the rest of the cooked hot dogs into the 
refrigerated compartment and close up the cart, locking it out 
of some primitive mine-mine-mine reflex, then go inside to 
sleep the hot of day away, even though it’s barely noon-thirty. 
Constant sweat and thoughts of Shandra’s face as she spurned 
your sympathy keep you from sleep. You almost get up to pop 
a few Quaaludes you keep around — just in case, you know 
— but then you see the world’s gone dark, the stars have sput- 
tered out, and there’s nothing between you and the crush of 
the universe except your outstretched arms and they’re starting 
to bend the wrong way at the elbow. 

Then in a flash of insight, you realize you’re dreaming. It’s 
only a dream, it’s only a dream. But it doesn’t make the dark 
in your Winnebago, inside your eyes, any less real. It doesn’t 
make anything any clearer. 


God only knows who lugged a sound system out here with 
enough cojones to feel it in your ribcage, but it’s almost eleven 
fifteen and techno-groove is drowning the purple, star-splotched 
night with energy. You watch through the dust-filmed window 
porthole as a young Spanish woman strides past, her entire 
body is shaved and she’s wearing nothing but rattlesnake stil- 
etto heels and a black collar attached to a leash some man in 
a bubble-wrap diaper tugs on. As they vanish into the glare of 
portable worklights that ring a throng of grooving pervs, you 
think the woman glances back. At the Winnebago. At you. 
There’s no way you can sit inside and curl up with a dog-eared 
copy of an old Frederick’s catalog, even if it is the Christmas 
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This isn’t time for garden-variety rubber T-shirts or PVC hot — 
pants. You go to the old Army trunk inside the under-the-couch 
storage bin, the one you’ve got a one-inch Black-N-Decker 
padlock on, and check your stash. The real decision is bra or 
not. But even as you consider, you’re putting the blue one on, d 
nits $130 masterpiece which makes you closer toa 40D than 
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son look-alike who howls as she shakes a riding crop over 
her head. Next to her is a German guy in an Italian-cut black 
tux — minus the bottom half. His eyes run you up and down. 
“Teuer, teuer”, he says. If Ms Torgelson’s ninth grade German 
lessons don’t fail you, he’s saying something complimentary 
so you blush, even though you don’t want to, don’t want to 
admit you’re aching to shed these tight clothes and lose your- 
selfin the pastiche of techno, strobe lights, and alcohol passed 
h to mouth in some late-night college game where the 
goal is to drown every inhibition known to man; there’s an 
equilibrium to be had, a peace to be made with the fever of 
flesh and cool night air and so much openness. Even the stars 
are lost in the sea of 400 watt sodium vapor brightness that’s 
only momentarily disrupted by blasts from a strobe that make 
everything freeze, as if caught on Polaroid. 

“T know you, don’t I?” 
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tight blonde curls, you can’t tell. Simply another lusty-eyed 
face among many in this night that’s foul with cigar smoke 
and pot and pheromones. 

“Doubt it.” 

“No, no. I’m sure I do. Was it in London? At the Groucho 
Club, maybe? The 96 Rubber Ball at the Hammersmith Palais?” 

Impossible not to notice she’s twiddling with her hugely dis- 
tended clitoris as she speaks to you. She finally asks, “What’s 
your project?” realizing you’re not going to play the I-met- 
you-when game. 

“Nothing. I’m just here to sell a few hot dogs.” 

Kewpie Doll’s eyes grow wide. “Oh, you’re that guy. That’s 
a trip: Really, it is. I’m working on the south side — just over 
there,” she says, nodding in a bob of curls to her left. “I’m call- 
ing it ‘Immaculate Preconception’. It’s going to be a giant hard- 
on. 15 feet of pure oak, baby. And I got an NEA to fund me.” 

She grins like she just told a really dirty joke. You manage 
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to laugh. Kewpie reminds you of someone who enters Publi- 
sher’s Clearinghouse sweepstakes and expects to win. You’re 
not sure if you feel sorry for her. 

A raven-haired guy sidles up and places a hand on your 
shoulder. “Have you seen my masterpiece? I call it “Temporal 
Decomposition’.” 

Kewpie pouts, “That sundial? It’s just 15,000 gallons of ice 
with a bunch of stupid watches frozen inside.” 

“Yeah, but on Burn Day I’m gonna pour this huge vat of 
strawberry syrup over the top and we're gonna have a commu- 
nal licking. We’re gonna devour the world. We’re gonna down 
existence with a capital E,” he says in a low, reverent voice. 
“Man — that’s fucking deep.” 

He and Kewpie start arguing over the spiritual implications 
of strawberry versus chocolate syrup, so you step away, won- 
dering if it’s getting just a bit too whacked-out for you here, 
after all. These certainly aren’t the types of people you can 
drum up your hot dog sales with by talking to. You’re almost 
broke, after all. 

They don’t notice you back off. And then Shandra materi- 
alizes at your side, in nothing but a baby blue party hat and 
two white oil funnels attached Madonna-like to her breasts. 
Only there’s no strings. You’re wondering just what the hell’s 
she using — glue? suction? — when she thrusts a squeezee 
bottle at you. The liquid inside sizzles going down, like swal- 
lowing lava. But she laughs, the most musical noise you’ve 
ever imagined, so you drink more because it makes her seem 
pleased. Her eyes are wild with flecks of gold floating among 
the green. Strange how you hadn’t noticed them before. 

“Havin’ fun yet, loverboy?” 

“This is amazing,” is as profound as you can get. God — 
head’s muzzy, skin’s prickly in this chill, but you’re alive, man. 
Alive. You celebrate with another swig, a baptism of liquid 
fire. Her lipstick, or maybe it’s lip gloss, is shimmery, like an 
oil film atop water. 

“So where’d you get a get-up like this?” 

“The House of Whacks, in Chicago,” you say, but your 
tongue is so painfully dry that the rest of what you’re trying 
to say — it’s a really cool place, if you don’t mind the prices 
— is incomprehensible. 

She laughs. Her head is thrown back, and the artery is clearly 
visible, pulsing away like a heart in her thin neck. “Take an- 
other slug. It’ll clean the dust from your throat.” 

You do. Boy, that stuff positively sears the throat. 

She scoops up a handful of umber dust and lets it filter through 
her fingers. “You know what this is, don’t you?” 

You wipe your mouth on the back of your hand, feeling a 
little woozy. “Yeah. Dust,” you say, wondering if it’s her ques- 
tion or the chocolatey-afterburn of the liquor that’s making 
you so foolish. 

“Yeah. But this isn’t just dust from road and factories and 
houses. There’s too much here for it to be that. You know where 
this comes from? The sky. Each grain of dust is a tiny ball, its 
own little world of iron and trace metals and cosmic flotsam. 
Dore oynolorele) hve (oye ol) (cavemiar-polem@ Mellelemertmnliematenommelielas) 
true. Next time you see a shooting star, just think about it streak- 
ing towards the earth, breaking apart under all that heat and 
pressure and friction until there’s nothing left but a fine mist, 
asprinkle of ferrous dust, each piece two-tenths of a millimeter 
thick, and there won’t even be enough to fill one of those two- 
minute hourglass eggtimers when it’s all said and done.” 

You want to say something clever, like that you’ve considered 

#that comet-dust concept before or that you got an A in Mr 
Garra’s Metaphysics seminar three years back, but all that 
comes from your chapped lips is a slobbery gurgle. And then 
the squeezee bottle slides from your fingers as you’re falling, 
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unable to imagine anything else but collapsing into yourself 
like one of those comets, going down and down, smaller and 
smaller, until you’re something so small that you’re certain 
icomccommenevevele(ercre Mme uc-t00m com ole (ese 


A weight presses your chest, but it’s soft, comfortable. Then 
moistness at the lips. You kiss back, exploding into instant 
arousal; your body knows how to react to dreams like this. 
But then there’s arms and a pelvis rubbing hard and you realize 
this is no dream. 

It’s dark as anything in the camper, but you can make out 
Shandra’s face in the phantom light that seeps past the dark 
curtains. You yank the Navajo blanket, Ronnie’s going-away 
gift, to your neck protectively. 

“You slept the day away. It’s time,” 
tongue across your eyelids. 

“What the hell you doing? Jesus H Christ — what time is 
it? What the...” 

“T think we should fuck.” 

You rub at your eyes, praying to re-open them and have 
Shandra gone. She isn’t. But you’re adjusting to the dark. She’s 
stark naked, breasts with huge tan nipples not twelve inches 
saxovoomUolermmpecoleleommiveyeomieluimlell Cauvcleaniateneadercn olerupereyerel (ae) ate) 
tongue. 

“Tm not gay.” 

“Yeah, I know. It’s Burn Night, though. Let’s fuck.” 

“You don’t get it.” If only the buzzing in your skull would 
stop so you could think clearly. Or at least more clearly than 
now. You’ve lost time before, but a whole day? 

“Don’t say no. You can’t say no. I’ve been all over in the 
past few months and I’ve never seen someone who needs me 
as much as I need you. This is real, Miller. This is our chance.” 

Her August green eyes lower to the blanket covering your 
genitals, to the bulge no rubber straps or tape or wool blanket 
can hide. Anger is building like a churning sea behind a flood- 
wall of sandy earth. But you don’t know which way the dam 
might break. 

“Tl do anything you want,” she croons, leaning in close. 
Her breath reminds you of almonds. “You can’t get lupus from 
me — you know that, don’t you? I’ll do whatever you want. 
The Builder’s Trick. Doggie style. The Chuukese Hammer, 
maybe. You’d like that. You sit, legs spread, and then I’ll kneel 
facing you, scoot forward...” 

“Just shut up!” 

And just like that, something between you snaps; the con- 
nection that had tugged you together from the moment you 
first saw her, magnetic and tense like the pull of gravity you 
feel so strongly in your testicles in the dark hours of night, is 
gone. She slides away, sits on the edge of the mattress with 
legs dangling over the side. You have the feeling that you’re 
intruding on some terribly private moment, even though it’s 
your bed, your camper. 

“Shandra?” you offer, not sure of what you want, should, 
‘need to say next, but you have to say something, anything at 
all to try to keep the void between you from growing, mimick- 
ing the increasing heaviness in your gut. 

“T guess there’s some things you can’t change.” 

“What?” Something about what she said ices your blood, 
makes you think you’re on the verge of some important reve- 
lation, the type of knowledge you might have been dying 
quietly for only because you’ve been unable to articulate what 
it is exactly that you want to know. 

“Leave me alone.” Her voice cracks on the last pitch, sputters 
away into a sob. She’s up and running, bangs her way through 


she purrs, running her 


the door and is outside, lost in the swirl of starlight and techno 


music which blasts away like the foes: of cicadas o 


sher and more horrible, disturbingly man-made. 

The brisk night wind knocks the wide-open door against 
the side of the trailer every few seconds, bap-bap-bap. You 
don’t even bother to shut it. Open or closed, it doesn’t even 
matter — you’re as naked and out in the open as ever before. 
Navajo blanket or not, you can’t stop shivering. 

And then the first boom. Fireworks. Celebration. The Burn. 
A multi-pronged burst of yellow in the sky eases into the graceful 
petals of a giant lily. Then comes a calvacade of blossoming 
crimson stars that streak from the sky, leaving phosphorescent 
trails of fire like a once-in-a-lifetime comet shower. Then fire. 
Everywhere. 

Jesus Christ, you think. It’s too bright. 

You feel about as ignorant and foolish as you did when you 
let Ronnie talk you into the fast-track to financial independence 
via the American hot dog industry. You choke down a couple 
of the hot dogs from the day before right out of the fridge, 
tasting the gristle and ground-up hooves and snouts in every 
wet bite, then pack up everything and hurry the hell away. 
No one waves goodbye, no one says anything. Not even the 
chain-smoking camera crews laughing at the SQM show going 
on in front of the burning penis-oil-derrick-thing seem to notice. 
You are a ghost once again, the way you’ve learned to exist. 
It’s maybe not the best way, but it’s your way. 

As the Winnie rattles down the road, you think of Shandra, 
out there somewhere always heading for the top of that next 
dune, clawing on all fours and spitting iron-bitter dust from 
her mouth, but not stopping, never slowing enough because 
if she slowed she’d stop and stopping meant surrendering 
and some people were too balls-out driven to quit. You wonder 
if she headed west. Maybe she could see the spectral blue 
lights of San Francisco. Maybe the darkness of the Pacific, 
spread out before her like a scale map of the universe, the re-- 
flection of the stars on its face as real as the ones in the night 
— can’t touch it either way, and both are as bright as anything 
you’ve ever known. Maybe it doesn’t matter which is which 


Money’s a little tight, you’ve a a —— ne ee 
you don’t speak Spanish, peo aS ie 
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John Cameron Mitchell as Hedwig 
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Audrey Tautou in Amelie 
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So, the summer releases, how were they for 
you? Look, Pearl Harbour tested off the scale 
in Burbank so it must be great whatever you 
think, and you can’t deny that blowing stuff 
up still has a great kick, even though the last 
hour dredges up uncomfortable memories of 
Hiroshima. It’s a sign of the mentality at work 
here that the retaliation attack’s clear parallels 
with the dropping of the atom bomb were either 
ignored or unnoticed. The film has even been 
re-edited for Germany and Japan so as not to 
offend them, which means that Americans now 
have their own special war-happy version of 
the film, a bit like photo-graphs of politicians 
in Russia under Stalin. 

What a summer! Movies based on clapped- 
out video games, remakes, seventies TV spin- 
offs and sequels, sequels, sequels! Shrek, of 
course, everyone loved that, but wait - wasn’t 
that fairytale idea going to be made in a dark 
adult style a couple of years back, as Sondheim 
and Lapine’s sexually disturbing, gory Into the 
Woods headed toward the cameras? So did it, 
like, get derailed and turned into a ‘family mo- 
vie’ or what? Final Fantasy looks cool, though, 
so slick we don’t need actors and their ‘choices’ 
anymore. Of course, it took more RAM to ani- 
mate the heroine’s hair than it did to blow up 
the planet, which accurately reflects the careers 
of real-time ‘actors’ like Jean-Claude Van Dam- 
me, about whom John Woo once memorably 
said “I wanted him to think about his motiva- 
tion and he wanted to think about his hair.” 
AVE volp BY-voovontemcmoyi 0 loler-tremoyemen(en Orin elacKe Ke) atC 
this year featured him in a movie called The 
Monk with a shaved head, which I guess he 
regards as an acting stretch. If he was interested 
in motivation he might have considered adopt- 
ing an inner sensibility of zen-like buddhism 
instead of looking like he’s waiting to hit some- 
one. Hitting someone is Family Action. All that 
nancying about in saffron is Left-Wing and, 
let’s face it, a threat to the family unit. 


MANSON FAMILY VALUES 


Because that’s what we're talking about here, 
isn’t it, something for all the family. Nearly 
three quarters of the world’s films are American 
(73.7% and rising fast) - that’s an awful lot of 
Ben Affleck’s big flat expressionless face. But 
let’s not be depressed by the fact that all they 
can think of using the overwhelming power 
of sophisticated technology for is to make dogs 


appear to be telling fart jokes, let’s think posi- 
tive. Cultural annexation, it’s the biggest deal 
in town. Just buy up all the original talent in 
other countries and put it to work for you. Get 
British actors, they speak so nicely. The French 
tell decent stories. The Italians shoot stuff well. 
Directors from the Far East turn productions 
To meyomelontemeroemene(e(omoleeraem os lloomencomuzerels 
thing in Australia, where you get more bang 
for your buck. So, US money, hire in what you 
need, get the poor working for you, just like 
trainer manufacturers, then sell it to kids, be- 
cause they’re not too sharp, plus they’ve got 
small amounts of disposable income (bump 
up the price of cinema tickets, a coke and pop- 
corn, parking or transport fare until they can 
just afford it). Kids are so wide-eyed and un- 
critical it’s fantastic. They like everything, they 
even liked The Grinch, that’s how dumb they 
are. And teens, wow, just as bad. Why else 
would they be prepared to queue for portaloos 
and stand in fields in the rain every summer 
to see their favourite bands appearing so small 
in the middle distance that they could be watch- 
ing Cats for all they know? 

To be fair, in Hollywood the result occasion- 
ally justifies the means; Hedwig and the Angry 
Inch was an angry joy for all the right reasons, 
Thomenrclepie@e)xenis(e(creu-vomlorjtcdpi@loicomemerer(eje(emenlia (en 
and acted as a curtain-raiser to Moulin Rouge. 
Who would have thought that a modern MTV- 
based mainstream movie like that would turn 
(oyUlen com oem-rome(<boovelcremenelouamaueme) (ets relspyleyeterel 
love story is, by its melodramatic nature, as gay 
as a French trombone, but Baz Lurhman’s labour 
of love is gay in the old-fashioned sense, as in 
men fucking. To Fox’s credit, nobody tried to 
have the film re-edited, as Warners would have 
done — now there’s a studio that’s really lost the 
plot. Their version of Harry Potter is doubtless 
what the short-arsed, short-sighted, short-trou- 
sered public-school throwback’s fans deserve, 
but even so, he would have been booted out 
of fifties British films for being too smug. Even 
the St Trinian’s films managed off-colour jokes 
about political scandals. We can’t have that sort 
of thing now, though, because it wouldn’t be 
suitable family fare. That’s why Damien Echols 
sits on Death Row, convicted in the so-called 
‘Arkansas Satanists’ slayings because he was 
wearing an unwholesome black T-shirt and 
listened to Metallica. Okay, maybe he deserves 
some tough love for his taste in music, but lethal 
injection for not conforming to family values 
is a bit stiff. 


STONE ME, GUV’NOR, IT’SA 
BLOOMIN’ BRITISH FILM! 


So, Harry Potter showcases the ‘England-Land’ 
of the live-action 101 Dalmations, a virtual re- 
Felbtavmnice)u (emo) me)! hymele)e)e)cacmmerelorel(acwebe(emeleiulau 
hats, a fantasy realm in which the city doesn’t 
have stickers for whores in every callbox, where 
the landscape isn’t blighted with burning cattle 
and traffic signs and screaming pissed teens 
chucking bricks at Asians and slicks of tramp- 
sick, and the smug, punchable face of publicity- 
moth Ken Livingstone isn’t peering out at the 
city’s victims (or ‘residents’). Ken’s glossy new 
brochure about our capital city features no less 
than twenty-three pictures of himself - he’s 
the human equivalent to Pearl Harbour, being 
Jbovneuiccvovcolers) ave) Cel evicelercmre ove mmepplolereb velo) (om 

Strangely, films like Snatch and Bridget Jones’s 
Diary perpetuate an image of postwar London 
because they are required to designate a class 
category that still exists, but not in the stereo- 
typical form in which it is depicted. So we get 
cheeky Eastenders and twirpy toffs, and ladies 
who use doilies representing some kind of Daily 
Mail pressure group, few of whom exist in their 
traditional forms anymore. 


| DON'T KNOW MUCH 
ABOUT ART FILMS, BUT... 


This year’s Cannes Festival was notable for its 
lack of shocking subject matter, although the 
transgressive The Piano Teacher got an award 
for having a heroine who wanted to be smacked 
around. Code Unknown’s director had a previ- 
ous hit with Funny Games, a film that remains 
a harrowing highlight of the last few years, and 
is one of the only films (along with the original 
Dutch version of The Vanishing) that has ever 
really frightened me. Godard had a new film, 
id nvemesbotcoverclecemaejuehi<l(sola com (adorei @bel(ceeceemelere 
something at least to make the editors of Sight 
& Sound concentrate on while having sex, and 
as usual, something no one had seen won the 
Palme D’Or. 

Meanwhile, weird things are happening to 
the US art film. It, too, is turning ‘family’. Julian 
Schnabel’s version of the life of Cuban poet 
Reinaldo Arenas in Before Night Falls would 
probably please George Bush, if he could ever 
remove his head from the power industry’s 
butts long enough to see it. Miramax is polish- 
ing literary sources and filming them in a way 
that conforms to a very specific style of ‘art film’, 
tasteful date movies that don’t have MOR rock 
soundtracks and do have Rachel Portman scores 
Ta avet reli Coyyiaw io) ovev ona Bly) 0m (one (ore ubucJbtsdplmrer<bolers 
as a doe-eyed gypsy who isn’t surrounded by 
crying filthy children. 

Not that we manage anything better. The 
British-made Captain Corelli’s Mandolin was 


notable for its perverse determination to under- 
mine its source material. So the historical nuan- 
ces went, along with all of the sub-plots, and 
the characters barely aged. In came a lot of 
bad dancing and Penelope Cruz trudging up 
and down golden hills with baskets of olives. 
Nicholas Cage’s performance became a thing 
of eerie fascination; his mannerisms and hun- 
ched, uncomfortable appearance seemed more 
suited to a silent vampire film. I found myself 
staring hypnotically at his hair, which appeared 
to have a life of its own. Perhaps this was the 
desired effect, in order to prevent audiences 
from realising that a life of its own is precisely 
what it doesn’t have, seeing as it is presumably 
kept in a box when it isn’t needed on set. Cage 
has become the Todd Slaughter of acting, melo- 
dramatic when subtlety is called for, and so 
overtly peculiar that he has entered the larger- 
than-life world of stars like Jack Nicholson and 
Arnold Schwarzenneger, who can only play mad 
people, super-villains and werewolves. 

Corelli is interesting, though, because it repre- 
sents the very real problem ‘art’ films now face 
in the light of collapsing audience figures. How 
far do you go to make more adult-themed mater- 
ial palatable? Both The English Patient and The 
Talented Mr Ripley managed to strike acceptable 
balances, but how long can directors and hit- 
hungry production companies hold out against 
ian Teme Lconotebeceptercayiercte-ouorcten are) ass (oUbynuererers 


SOMETHING A BIT FRENCH 


Even a film that represents a ray of hope in a 
desolate movie world, Amelie (shortened from 
The Fabulous Destiny of Amelie Poulin presu- 
mably because audience attention spans wander 
before reading right across the title) has drawn 
some critical hatred in France because it is a 
romantic fantasy and therefore not reflective 
of France’s troubled society, unlike Rosetta, the 
Feyceay Olen @reTereCacmuyielelomenrl@elemrai(cemeelble) (cel 
society and was the entertainment equivalent 
of having gallstones. European films have be- 
come trapped by their own reputation for cere- 
bral auteurism, and have trouble finding favour 
in a world that only expects Hollywood to pro- 
vide entertainment. 

Amelie, from Delicatessen director Jean-Piere 
Jeunet, should restore your faith in the fantasy 
of fulfilled happiness, and is extremely French 
(for better and worse). If it was a cinematic qua- 
lity you could bottle, I’d buy several gallons and 
spray it all over parochial British films, simply 
because it’s proof that a mainstream film can 
still start people arguing. 
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ROOTING FOR 
THE MONSTER 


Tim Burton has been responsible for several of 
id alm antes) mm pal=)pale)e-]e)(=mmr-lale-ie(em|aar-lelecmia 
popular cinema, says Philip Raines 





If the craze for turning movie characters into 
toy figures is any indication of our current cultural 
iconography, then Tim Burton has tapped into the 
zeitgeist more consistently than any other film 
director working today. Of his last seven movies, 
characters from six of them have been immorta- 
lized in plastic, regularly featuring in comic stores 
and e-bay auctions. His latest, Planet of the Apes, 
is almost certain to follow suit. Edward Scissor- 
hands, Michelle Pfeiffer in her crazy-stitched Cat- 
woman suit, tall, thin, hollow-eyed Jack Skelling- 
ton, and those goofy-looking Martians from Mars 
Attacks! - Tim Burton has been responsible for 
several of the most memorable, fantastic images 
in popular cinema. Blindfold a regular movie-goer, 
drop them in the middle of a new Tim Burton 
movie and they’d spot his distinctive style within 
minutes. There aren’t many films where the tag- 
line ‘A Film By’ will reassure us how the movie 
will look while at the same time guaranteeing 
it’s bound to be visually astonishing. 

Apart from a maverick period in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, postwar Hollywood hasn’t been 
particularly sympathetic to films where the style 
is in your face. Look down any list of the most 
successful directors of the last two decades and 
few stick out as notable stylists, no matter how 
talented they’ve been as filmmakers. Burton is the 
startling exception. In the ten full-length feature 
movies he has made since 1985, Burton has com- 
bined the popular touch of a Spielberg or Lucas 
with the fiercely stylized look of a David Lynch. 
He is one of the few animators to have made the 
transition to ‘proper’ movie-making, and when 
compared with peers like Terry Gilliam and Jan 
Svankmajer, Burton is the only one who regularly 
pulls in audiences. Two of his movies are on the 
top 100 box office movies of all time and his 
movies gross $90 million on average. Few other 
filmmakers have managed to combine vision and 
commerce so effortlessly. 

It is tempting to believe this was because Tim 
Burton was raised in the shadow of Hollywood. 
Born in 1958, he lived in the Burbank area of Los 
Angeles, a suburb little different than any other 
American suburb except that many of the major 
film companies kept studios there. In an interview 
for Rolling Stone in 1992, Burton described Bur- 
bank as ‘normal’: “No passion for anything. Just 
a quiet, kind of floaty, kind of semi-oppressive, 
blank palette that you’re living in.” He remem- 
bered being very introverted and lonely as a child 
while showing a strong artistic streak from a young 
age — the classic example of the sensitive, artistic 
loner, a figure to haunt most of Burton’s movies. 
Around eleven, he won a competition to design 
a poster for an anti-litter campaign. By eighteen, 
he won a scholarship to the California Institute 
of the Arts, a famous training ground for animators. 
In 1979, Burton was hired by the Disney studios. 

For the most part, Burton hated working for 
Disney. He had joined Disney in the doldrums 
following Walt Disney’s death, a false twilight for 
the company that only came to an end with Jeffrey 
Katzenberg’s rejuvenating leadership from the 
mid-1980s on. One of Burton’s first projects was 
The Fox and the Hound, and as he explained to 
Mark Salisbury: “I got all the cute fox scenes to 
draw, and I couldn’t draw all those four-legged 
Disney foxes. I just couldn’t do it. I couldn’t even 


fake the Disney style. Mine looked like road kills.” 
To its credit, Disney recognized Burton’s talent 
and he was involved in a succession of projects 
which tried to incorporate his highly individual, 
dark style within Disney’s regimented, sunshine 
corporate culture. What’s surprising is that so 
many of these projects succeeded. 

Burton’s first major work was the five-minute 
animation Vincent. Dealing with a young boy’s 
obsession with Vincent Price, Vincent is Burton’s 
ode to Edgar Allen Poe, Gothic castles and a child- 
hood spent watching too many horror movies, 
as well as to Price himself, who narrated Burton’s 
verse script and with whom Burton developed a 
strong friendship. Employing stop-motion techni- 
ques, Burton’s animated style brought together 
Ronald Searle’s dotty, monstrous figures, Dr 


(Catherine O’Hara and Jeffrey Jones). In order to 
scare them away, the Maitlands contract Betel- 
geuse (the ‘Beetlejuice’ of the title, wonderfully 
overplayed by Michael Keaton with a manic energy 
that would out-bounce Robin Williams), a demonic 
‘bio-exorcist’ who has his own more sinister plans 
involving the Deetzes’ withdrawn daughter Lydia 
(Winona Ryder in full Goth mode). At times turn- 
ing into a bedroom farce with doors opening onto 
fantastic alternate dimensions and human and un- 
human characters as outlandish as any Burton 
has ever devised, the film is a supernatural romp 
that has few precedents, a kind of screwball com- 
edy version of Ghost. Burton’s visual flair has never 
been so unrestrained, especially in the pulling- 
out-the-stops climax, in which Betelgeuse physi- 
cally transforms himself into a one-man carnival 


“| got all the cute fox scenes to draw, and | couldn't draw all those four-legged Disney 
foxes. | just couldn't do it.| couldn't even fake the Disney style. Mine looked like road kills” 


Seuss’s playfully surreal landscapes and Edward 
Gorey’s morbid humour. Apart from animated 
versions of Hansel and Gretel and Aladdin and 
His Wonderful Lamp for TV (and, of course, the 
later full-length The Nightmare Before Christmas), 
Burton abandoned animation for ‘real’ filmmaking 
- it’s hard not to wonder what else he might have 
made had he taken the route of other Disney alum- 
ni like Don Bluth and stuck to animated features. 
But Burton’s last project for Disney showed the 
direction he wanted to follow: Frankenweenie, 
a short, live-action movie about a young modern- 
day Frankenstein resurrecting his pet dog in the 
middle of suburbia. While it only received a limited 
cinema release, good word of mouth on Franken- 
weenie enabled Burton to leave Disney and launch 
his directing career properly. 

In 1985, partly on the recommendation of Ste- 
phen King who had seen Frankenweenie, Burton 
was chosen to helm Pee Wee’s Big Adventure, a 
big-screen vehicle for a children’s TV show char- 
acter. A Saturday morning cult, Pee Wee Herman 
was an archly innocent adult-child, played just 
this side of camp by the comedian Paul Reubens 
(imagine a more muted Julian Clary as Frank 
Spencer). The movie is little more than a string 
of sketches and gags, loosely hung on a plot about 
Pee Wee’s pursuit of a stolen beloved bicycle. 
Nevertheless, Burton lifts the movie with his eye 
for the surreal and humorous in ‘normal’ Ameri- 
can life. From Pee Wee’s over-the-top kid’s bed- 
room to the surreal grandeur of the dinosaur park 
in Palm Springs, Pee Wee’s odyssey across America 
gives Burton the opportunity to pick out the ab- 
surdity beneath the apparent banality of small- 
town and suburban America. 

His second film allowed Burton to indulge not 
just his taste for the surrealism of ordinary life, 
but his love of the grotesque as well. While re- 
viewers hated and audiences loved Pee Wee’s Big 
Adventure, Beetlejuice brought Burton both critical 
plaudits and commercial success. He had a strong 
foundation in Michael McDowell and Warren Ska- 
aren’s script, which cleverly reverses the traditional 
ghost tale. Recently-deceased, decent couple Adam 
and Barbara Maitland (Alec Baldwin and Geena 
Davis) are ‘haunted’ in their former home by its 
boorish, pretentious new owners, the Deetzes 


show from hell. At the same time, by focusing on 
Lydia Deetz’s rather touching relationship with 
the Maitlands, Burton managed to ground so phan- 
tasmagorical a movie in a very human, if slightly 
prosaic, fable about good parenting. 

Burton’s first two movies have been described 
as ‘live-action cartoons’: the settings are stylized, 
the characters extreme to the point of archetypes 
and you have the feeling that the director is wink- 
ing at the audience and saying - just as Ed Wood 
does in Burton’s film about him - “Haven’t you 
heard of suspension of disbelief?” It is not surpri- 
sing then that this streak of Burton’s filmmaking 
talent - projected straight out of his animation 
background - should make him the perfect choice 
for making live-action comics. To the general pub- 
lic, Burton is probably best known for the two 
first - and by a long way best - in the Batman 
series of movies. A good decade after the success 
of the Superman movies and in the midst of an 
upsurge of interest in the DC Comics character, 
Batman - generated by Frank Miller’s graphic novel 
The Dark Knight Returns - Warner Brothers decided 
to press ahead with a production of Batman with 
the two doyen of blockbusters, Peter Gruber and 
Jon Peters. Much as David Lynch had been five 
years before on Dune, Burton was brought in as 
someone whose strong visual sense could give 
the mammoth production a sense of spectacle as 
well as coherence. And much like Lynch before 
him, the experience was a gruelling one for a 
filmmaker not used to dealing with budgets, star 
egos and Hollywood politics on this scale. 

Batman betrays the signs of Burton’s skittish- 
ness at what he has since described as one of the 
most difficult experiences of his career. The film’s 
narrative is deeply flawed and Burton’s inability 
to control aspects of the production - not least 
the intrusive use of Prince’s music in sequences 
of the movie - is frequently in evidence. Yet the 
movie remains one of Burton’s most commercially 
successful, and the all-time top box-office earner 
until Jurassic Park. Much of this can be attributed 
to the movie’s many strengths, the result not just 
of Burton, but his collaborators. In Sam Hamm 
and Warren Skaaren’s script, Burton had a story 
with unusually strong psychological underpin- 
nings, pitting Batman and his nemesis, the Joker, 
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in a psycho-dramatic struggle against the back- 
drop of an extraordinarily-realized Gotham City. 
Michael Keaton was surprisingly effective in his 
restrained performance as Batman/Bruce Wayne 
- certainly surprising after 50,000 angry letters 
were sent to Warner Brothers when the casting 
decision was first announced - while Jack Nichol- 
son’s trademark ‘Here’s Johnny!’ craziness fitted 
the role of the demented Joker. Anton Furst’s pro- 
duction design rendered Gotham City as film noir 
on acid - in Sam Hamm’s words, “As if Hell had 
sprung up through the pavements and kept on 
going.” Altogether, the movie had no problem in 
obliterating the campness surrounding Batman 
from the 1960s semi-spoof TV series and helped 
to transform comics more generally into modern 
dark fables. 

In what looks like the act of a glutton for punish- 
ment, Burton returned to the Batman story three 
years later with Batman Returns. Burton has ad- 
mitted he was attracted back by the themes latent 
in the comic. The result was a vastly improved 
remix of the original and one of Burton’s most 
assured movies. It is one of the few movies to have 
been successfully structured around a set of cari- 
catures. The three main figures in Batman Returns 
act as twisted mirrors of each other: the Penguin, 
the freak pretending to be a normal person (Danny 
DeVito in a grotesque star turn), Catwoman, a 


normal woman masquerading as a freak (Michelle 
Pfeiffer, as memorable for her homemade S&M 
costume as for her impressive sex kitten-cum-tiger 
routine) and Batman/Bruce Wayne, the only one 
of the three comfortable living simultaneously 
as a freak and as a normal citizen. It comes across 
as a passionate defence of schizophrenia, making 
Batman Returns one of the most unbalanced main- 
stream Hollywood movies of recent years. While 
the plot is on more solid-footing than Batman 
(largely down to a witty script by Daniel Waters, 
who also wrote the screenplay for Heathers), the 
narrative is secondary to the extraordinary look 
of the film. Batman Returns is held together by 
Burton’s powerful visual sense, enabled this time 
by the production design of Bo Welch, stepping in 
after Furst’s death. As always with Burton movies 
though, it is the not just the spectacle that lingers 
in the memory, but the little details: the alley cats 
flocking to lick the blood of Selina Kyle’s body, a 
poodle carrying a hand grenade, the Viking funeral 
given by the penguins for their fallen leader. 

Batman Returns feels like a Christmas fairytale 
- at least one written by Edgar Allen Poe - with its 
Victorian greeting-card snow and Grinch-like hum- 
bug. In his next movie, Burton was able to realize 
his own version of a Christmas fairytale in a pro- 
ject which he had nurtured since his days at Disney. 
Tim Burton’s The Nightmare Before Christmas was 
not directed by Burton but by Henry Selick, who 
later went on to make James and the Giant Peach 
- yet it is undeniably a Burton movie, the only 
animated feature in which he has ever been in- 
volved. Conceived as a homage to the Rankin- 
Bass Christmas television specials which Burton 
grew up with in the 1960s (the most famous being 
Rudolf the Red-Nosed Reindeer), The Nightmare 
Before Christmas is a twisted holiday musical 
special. It remains a masterpiece of stop-motion 
animation, the equal of anything Rankin-Bass or 
Aardvark Animations have produced. 

The basic conceit of the movie is a play on the 
idea of time configured as geography: what if each 
of the major holidays of the year was overseen 
by a town dedicated to making sure the day’s festi- 
vities were carried out without hitch? In the Rankin- 
Bass specials, Christmas is looked after by Santa 
Claus and his team of elves. To this, Burton added 
Jack Skellington and his gang of vampires, ghou- 
lies, two-faced mayors and duck-faced mad scien- 
tists, whose job is to ensure that Halloween is every- 
thing it should be: dark, scary and full of things 
that go bump in the night. Only Jack, suffering 
something of a mid-life crisis, tires of the same 
routine year after year and ambitiously decides 
to take over Christmas as well. 

The result, a disastrously Halloween-ized Christ- 
mas, is so Burton in its cruel humour that it’s diffi- 
cult to believe that The Nightmare Before Christmas, 
arguably his most archetypical movie, was also 
his most collaborative. As well as Selick’s direc- 
tion, much of the movie’s success can be put down 
to Burton’s long-term collaborator, Danny Elfman, 
who wrote the songs and sang Skellington’s parts. 
The careers of Elfman and Burton are almost in- 
separable. A former songwriter in the band Oingo 
Boingo and known to most as the composer of the 
theme tune to The Simpsons, Elfman has scored 
nine of Burton’s ten movies — both men made their 
movie debuts in Pee Wee’s Big Adventure. It is 


almost impossible to imagine a Burton movie 
without Elfman’s music adding a fairytale lustre 
to his images. Alongside Peter Greenaway/Michael 
Nyman, Steven Spielberg/John Williams and only 
a handful of others, they are one of the unique 
musical partnerships in film. 

Jack Skellington is another of a long line of sim- 
ilar Burton heros. He looks frightening - a skeleton 
leaping out as you ride through the Tunnel of 
Horror — but at heart he’s really just a gawky, sensi- 
tive soul. Well meaning in everything he does, 
the Burton hero can’t help but strain restlessly 
against the restrictions of the social order, unwit- 
tingly turning it into disorder. He’s an accidental 
revolutionary who ends up becoming a feared 
monster, unjustly persecuted by society. In fact, 
nearly all of Burton’s early movies feel like fairy- 
tales in which the director takes the side of the 
monstrous, the loners, the ones who don’t fit in. 
In interviews, Burton has talked about the impor- 
tance of myth and folklore in cultures. In America, 
Burton says, those myths are embodied in movies: 
“They tap into your dreams and your subcons- 
cious. I guess it is different from generation to 
generation, but movies are truly a form of therapy 
and work on your subconscious in the way fairy 
tales were meant to.” For Burton, “My fairytales 
were probably the monster movies.” 

It is a recurring theme in Burton’s work: sym- 
pathy for the monster, loving the alien. It comes 
out strongly in his book of short stories/illustra- 
tions, The Melancholy Death of Oyster Boy and 
Other Stories (published in 1997), whose cartoon- 
ishly-deformed characters and hilariously tragic 
lives are treated with the humanity of a good lis- 
tener, as if Burton was serving drinks in the Warner 
Brothers studio bar and lending a sympathetic 
ear to the likes of Wile E Coyote. Even when the 


characters are out-and-out monsters - like the 
Penguin in Batman Returns or the brutal Martians 
in Mars Attacks! - the feeling is inescapable that 
Burton would rather side with the creature than 
the society it threatens. If he ever did Godzilla, 
we’d end up cheering the monster as it trashed 
Tokyo. 

The conclusion that Burton - first as estranged 
adolescent, then as creative maverick — identifies 
himself with the outsider is obvious, and no more 
so than in his two most personal and best movies: 
Edward Scissorhands (1990) and Ed Wood (1994). 
Edward Scissorhands was another long-cherished 
project - if not for Burton’s clout as the director 
of Batman, it’s hard to see how such a bizarre 
idea would have ever been given the green light. 
Imagine Twentieth Century Fox’s response to the 
following pitch from a film-school graduate: ‘see, 
it’s a movie about a suburban family who takes 
in Frankenstein’s monster after his creator has 
died - only the monster hasn’t been finished and 
he’s got a pair of garden shears instead of hands’. 
That Burton could sell the idea and make a movie 
that was not only a filmmaking triumph but one 
that did reasonably at the box office was a marvel. 

Edward Scissorhands is the most self-conscious 
of Burton’s fairytales - it begins with an ageing 
woman, Kim (Winona Ryder), telling her grand- 
daughter a Christmas tale of a lost love of her 
youth. Years before, Kim’s mother and local Avon 
representative Peg (Diane Wiest) stumbles across 
Edward Scissorhands (Johnny Depp) living alone 
in his castle home following the death of his creator 
(Vincent Price in one of his final movies). Taking 
pity on Edward, Peg brings Edward down to the 
neighbouring suburban community and into her 
family’s home. At first, the locals don’t know what 
to make of the outlandish newcomer, but gradually 
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their attitudes change as Edward transforms their 
hedges into sculptures and their hairstyles into sal- 
on fantasies with his unique deformity. Ultimately 
though, their fear of the strange reasserts itself and 
after a series of mishaps and misunderstandings, 
Edward is hounded out of the community. 

The film looks stitched together from dozens of 
other movies. Burton’s love of classic horror films 
is given the nod with a story borrowing heavily 
from Frankenstein (and Burton’s own Franken- 
weenie). Yet this sits alongside a rather genial sat- 
ire of the absurdity of suburbia, not quite as sinister 
as David Lynch’s vision in Twin Peaks or as weird 
as David Byrne’s in True Stories, but no less cutting. 
No better image captures this strange mix of the 
grossly fantastic and the quietly bizarre than the 
shot of the rows of pastel-coloured suburban 
houses (a nice production touch by Bo Welch) 
and the pan back to the Gothic-to-the-max castle 
at the end of the street. The film glories in such 
fairytale anachronisms, but still achieves a power- 
ful suspension of disbelief with the simplicity of 
its story, its deep, clearly personal resonance with 
Burton’s own childhood and an excellent perfor- 
mance by Depp as the shy, perpetually-awkward 
Edward (as if the soul of Bambi had been trans- 
planted into Freddy Krueger’s nephew). 

Edward Scissorhands was the first of three mov- 
ies where Johnny Depp was to act as the director’s 


avatar. The second was in Burton’s other visibly 
personal work, Ed Wood. If Burton used Edward 
Scissorhands to expel the demons of growing up, 
Ed Wood was an exorcism of his movie-making 
years. Ostensibly, the movie is one of the strangest 
film biographies ever made: an homage to the 
maker of the worst movie of all time, Plan 9 From 
Outer Space. Based on a script by Larry Alexander 
and Larry Karaszewski, Burton’s movie follows 
the first few years of Ed Wood’s attempts to estab- 
lish himself as a Hollywood director of Z-movie 
horror flicks in the 1950s, culminating in the in- 
famous Plan 9. In spite of endless obstacles — not 
least a severe lack of money coupled with an extra- 
ordinary lack of talent - Wood’s crazed self-belief 
(interpreted with wild-eyed innocence by Depp) 
triumphantly keeps resurfacing. While his pictures 
may have stank, the real achievement is that he 
ever made them. 

Viewed from this angle, Ed Wood is a kooky 
parable about movie-making, or if taken more 
widely, art. Using the perspective of a bad artist, 
the movie asserts that effort is everything: what 
Wood lacked in talent, he more than made up for 
in passion. In the film’s central moment, when 
the frustrated Wood (still dressed in the woman’s 
angora jumper for which he had a fetish) encoun- 
ters his idol Orson Welles in a bar, the two men, 
despite the vast differences in their artistic impul- 
ses, have a drink together as equals. They bitch 
about producer interference, they share their mu- 
tual dedication to filmmaking and Welles urges 
Wood to stick to his guns and insist on his vision. 
It’s a terrific scene, though one that glosses over 
the dubious equation of the value of the creative 
impulse with the value of what’s created, and it’s 
typical of the movie’s charm. Apart from a short 
what-happened-next subtitle at the end, you 
wouldn’t know from watching Ed Wood that this 
triumphant career of Wood’s was to end in alco- 
holism and monster porn. 

To my mind, the real pleasure in watching Ed 
Wood is the evident joy Burton has in seeing 
himself in the main character. The film abounds 
with parallels in Burton’s own life. Wood’s touch- 
ing friendship with the decrepit, washed-up Bela 
Lugosi (Martin Landau in a performance that won 
him a deserved Oscar) echoes Burton’s own with 
Vincent Price. In his schlock movies, Wood is 
determined to create a bubble world around him 
where he is no longer considered a freakish out- 
sider, an instinct with which Burton could easily 
have identified. Even Wood’s use of a regular cast 
and crew of like-minded weirdos would have been 
completely familiar to Burton, who has a closer 
association with the same actors (Depp, Burton’s 
partner Lisa Marie to name two) and production 
crew (Danny Elfman, designer Rick Heinrichs) 
than any other director apart from Woody Allen. 
Mapping Burton’s identification with Wood may 
be an anorak exercise, but it’s obvious from the 
humanity and warmth Burton invested in Ed 
Wood that the story struck deep chords with the 
director. Using black-and-white photography and 
a style that at times pastiches Wood’s own movies, 
the film succeeds in getting laughs out of the 
absurdity of Wood’s ambitions while showing the 
deepest respect to Wood for having them in the 
first place. 

Ed Wood is Burton’s last great movie to date. 


The three movies that have followed underline 
the dangers of a stylist working with material 
for which he has no real feeling. Burton’s love 
of pastiche has come to the fore, producing visual 
spectacles that are empty, or at best, muddled at 
heart. Mars Attacks! was another labour of love, 
but resulted in Burton’s only critical and commer- 
cial flop. Based on a deck of trading cards, the 
homage to fifties B-movies about alien invasions 
looks better in retrospect when it can (mistakenly) 
be seen as a parody of its box office rival, Inde- 
pendence Day. But with its deliberately cheesy 
effects, sloppy narrative and casual characteri- 
zation, it was almost as if Burton had identified 
with Ed Wood to the point of making an Ed Wood 
movie (the flying saucers are straight out of Plan 
9). Critic Jonathan Romney likened it to It’s a 
Mad Mad Mad Mad World, full of big-name stars 
having more fun making the movie than the au- 
dience watching it. As with all Burton’s movies 
though, Mars Attacks! has enough lovely little 
touches to entertain: the disembodied heads of 
the lovers, Donald Kessler (Pierce Brosnan) and 
Nathalie Lake (Sarah Jessica Parker), rolling to- 
wards each other for a final kiss before oblivion; 
the sound of Slim Whitman exploding the inva- 
ding Martians’ heads; and the climax, the best 
Tom Jones scene ever committed to film. 
Sleepy Hollow in 1999 was anything but mad- 
cap, but like its predecessor, leaves the viewer 
wondering what attracted Burton to the material. 
Based on an ‘adaptation’ of the famous Washing- 
ton Irving story by make-up guru Kevin Yagher, 
the film really only seems to exist for its FX and 
its look. With its deliberate echoes of Hammer 
films (directly referenced with an august cameo 
by Christopher Lee), its excellent leached-colour 
cinematography by Emmanuel Lubezki and some 
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terrific set design by Heinrichs, the movie demon- 
strates that Burton’s mastery of images and atmo- 
sphere is becoming both technically more adept 
and subtler with experience. But the story is a mess, 
involving Johnny Depp’s Constable Ichabod Crane 
bringing his proto-Sherlock Holmes rationalism to 
bear in a supernatural murder case in late 18th 
century rural New York. 

Part horror story, part thriller, part psychologi- 
cal narrative, the film frightens no one, its sus- 
pense is on a par with a Scooby Doo mystery and 
the psychological portraits are half-baked. Only 
the romance between Depp’s Ichabod Crane and 
Katrina Van Tassel (Christina Ricci) works, leaving 
the movie a disappointment rather than a comp- 
lete failure. 

Burton’s recent string of movies makes one won- 
der if the Boy Wonder has exhausted his vision if 
not his talent. His new movie, a ‘re-imagining’ of 
the 1968 sf classic Planet of the Apes, falls into the 
same pattern. A big-budget blockbuster, the movie 
is visually splendid, again a tribute to both Burton’s 
choice of collaborators (Heinrichs, cinematogra- 
pher, Philippe Rousselot, and Rick Baker, whose 
make-up FX are outstanding) and his imagination’s 
ability to make a nest in any fictional world. It’s 
full of sly winks to its earlier incarnation and typi- 
cal Burton black humour. And it’s utterly point- 
less, sporting the daftest plot and sketchiest char- 
acters in any of Burton’s movies and lacking the 
emotional resonance of his best work. 

It leaves us to wonder if Burton is finding it 
harder to fashion powerful fairytales from other 
people’s monsters now that he seems to have 
exhausted his own. Still, he’s only in his forties, 
plenty of time for him to be subjected to new de- 
mons. We can only hope that Burton starts having 
nightmares again soon. 
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On Violin Road, in the green December dusk, | saw John Wid- 
Ows again. 

At first I wasn’t sure it was him. That dark figure might 
have been nothing more than a trick of memory, or a trick of 
the strange winter light; or it might simply have been some- 
one who looked like my old friend. Whoever he was, the re- 
semblance was strong enough to stop me in my tracks. For a 
moment | stood there, breathing mist into the air, watching 
the back of his battered leather coat receding into the gloom. 
He passed beneath a streetlamp, and if he had turned then — 
if he had only turned — I would have seen him closely, and 
I would have been sure. His face had already leapt into my 
mind, unchanged by the passing of the years: the hollow 
cheeks, the angry black eyes, the tiny, lopsided scar on his 
chin. But the man didn’t look back; he kept on walking. Under 
the acid yellow glare of the lamp, his shadow stretched out, 
tall and skinny. It was pointing straight at me. 

I followed him. What else was I to do? I tucked my news- 
paper under my arm, folded my gloves and shoved them into 
my pockets, and hurried after his retreating form. I broke into 
arun, my best leather-soled shoes hammering on the stone, 
echoing like gunshots between the buildings. My briefcase 
jumped and shuddered in my hand. Passing by the darkened 
window of the bookshop — the same bookshop I remembered 
from twenty years before — I caught a glimpse of my reflection 
racing alongside me. 

I had no idea what I should say to this man. If it wasn’t 
John Widows, I would have to apologise for accosting him in 
the street. That thought slowed me down a little: interrupting 
some leather-clad punk on a deserted road, with night closing 
in above us, might not be the wisest thing to do. If the man 
was my old friend after all, marked by time, perhaps bearing 
a few more scars, | still wouldn’t know what to say. He might 
not recognise me. I was carrying some extra weight around 
my midriff. A handful of worry-lines had been traced into my 
brow. A wife, two small children, and a bank manager had 
taken turns at carving them there. I still wore glasses, the 
same kind I had always worn: the ones with the heavy black 
rims that made me look like Clark Kent. They were sliding 
down my nose as I ran. I pushed them back into place with 
a straightened forefinger. 

John Widows, if he was John Widows, was gone. I had 
reached the end of Violin Road, the point where it suddenly, 
abruptly twisted around into Black Bridge Yard. To my left 
was the Old Row, a dozen or so houses, boarded up and falling 
down, that no one could be bothered to renovate or demolish. 
To my right grew a weathered wooden fence, and beyond that, 
invisible, lay the railroad. A rusted wire crawled along the top 
of the fence, with shreds of paper and plastic impaled upon 
its barbs. Surely, I thought, John wouldn’t have vaulted over 
the fence. I peered at the dead buildings across the street, at 
the road beneath my feet, even at the rain-washed sky above; 
but there was no sign of John Widows. Over the fence, then — 
he had found a place away from the lamplight and leapt over, 
to land softly in the weeds on the far side. I already knew I 
wouldn't follow him. It would be too easy to catch my hand on 
one of the wire’s rusty claws, to tear my suit on the fence, or to 
land badly and roll uncontrollably down the filthy bank, into 
the path of a train. The last of the daylight was fading — a line 
of electric blue lay balanced on the horizon — and I wanted to 
be home, safe, with four good walls around me to hold out the 
December wind. 

But as I trudged back up towards Salt Street to find a taxi, 
Ino longer had any doubt that it was John Widows I'd seen. 


Caroline asked: “But, Frank, what were you doing at Violin 
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Road at all?” 

The question woke me up. I had been dozing on the sofa, 
lulled by a good meal, the chuckle of the fake log fire, the 
blessed silence of the TV, and the warmth of my wife beside 
me. I opened my eyes, frowning; for a moment the memory 
of what I’d been doing escaped me. Then I caught it. 

“T got on the wrong train. I jumped out at the first station, 
when I realised I was going the wrong way. Then I decided 
to take a cab. I didn’t feel like riding a train all the way back, 
and then finding another to take me all the way home.” 

I felt her move closer to me, and smiled, enjoying the weight 
of her head on my shoulder, and the scent of her in the air. 

“T don’t like that part of the city, Frank. It isn’t safe.” 

“Tt isn’t so bad,” I protested, waking up a little more. “I used 
to live there.” 

“My point exactly,” she said mischievously. Then she grew 
serious. “You didn’t live there. Not on Violin Road.” 

“Not far away. We used to meet up by the railroad track, just 
behind the fence. You could drink there, and smoke, and nobody 
would ever catch you. Nobody would even know. People walk 
past that fence all the time, but none of them think to find out 
what’s on the other side.” I raised my arm lazily and reached 
around Caroline’s shoulders. “It’s amazing we weren’t killed. 
Electrocuted. Hit by a train. We crossed the tracks enough times.” 

“So what’s on the other side of the tracks?” 

“A wall. A huge brick wall, with buttresses. Taller than a 
house. Lovingly decorated with graffiti and birdshit. It was 
like being in a canyon: on this side, the fence, and the backs 
of people’s gardens. On the other side, the wall.” 

“And what was beyond the wall?” 

I frowned, and stared into the fire, remembering. “I don’t 
know,” I said. It was only half a lie. “John always used to call 
it the edge.” 

“Like the edge of the world?” 

I shook my head. “More like a perceptual edge, a conceptual 
edge. We’d never been outside the city; all of our experience, 
all of our memories, were of the city. That was our world. 
And around the edge was . . . the edge. As if that wall continued 
all the way around our part of the city, closing us in. Some- 
times, I almost believed it did.” My fingers burrowed into her 
hair, and she made a small, contented sound. “We all had an 
idea what the edge was. But it was John Widows who named 
it. When he christened it, when he called it the edge, we all 
knew exactly what he meant.” 

I was wide awake now, but Caroline was dozing on my arm. 
I didn’t say any more: I didn’t want to wake her. Instead J put 
my head back, looked down into the flames, and remembered. 


I suppose there’s someone like him in every group of friends. 
Someone more adventurous, more daring, maybe more fool- 
hardy than the rest. Not a leader, necessarily, but the one 
who always seems to be the first to do anything; or almost 
always. As Kris Kristofferson says in that movie: “I’m not the 
leader. I’m just at the front.” That fit John Widows perfectly. 
He wasn’t the leader. He was just at the front. He was the first 
of us to try drinking beer, and the first to graduate to the 
harder stuff; the first to smoke a cigarette; the first to smoke 
a joint; the first to have sex, and the first to lie about it. It was 
John who realised there was a place behind the fence on Violin 
Road. It was John who went over first. 

There were five of us. John Widows at the front. Little Pete, 
who made up in bravado, and sometimes aggression, what 
he lacked in size. Sascha, whose nose always seemed to be 
red and running. Joel, who was Jewish, and didn’t mind prov- 
ing it to anyone who wanted to look. And me at the end. 
There’s always someone at the end, just like there’s always 


someone at the front: someone who’s always the last to do 
anything; or almost always. I was the last one over that fence. 
I was the last to take up smoking, and years later, after I grad- 
uated, I was the first to give up. I was also the first to graduate. 
I don’t think there ever was a second. 

We'd lifted some beers from the shop in Piedmont Street. It 
was easy, even in broad daylight, or rather in the cold, liquid 
glow that poured between the clouds. Summer was ending: 
we were reaching the cusp of the seasons. The days were still 
long, still beautiful, but they needed an extra drop of warmth 
to make them perfect. The turning of the seasons was enough 
of an excuse to wear jacket and coats, into which bottles of 
beer would disappear. Pevsner, the owner, couldn’t watch all 
of us at once, and I don’t believe he even suspected us. That 
was down to me. I never stole a single bottle. My job was to 
buy a few cans of lemonade, and keep Pevsner talking until 
John gave me the sign. I was well-spoken, and relatively clean; 
I think the old man got to like me. If he guessed what was 
going on, he never said a word about it. 

That day, I thought Pevsner had finally caught on. I’d just 
reached the counter, my arms wrapped around half a dozen 
ice-cold cans — “One each, and one for luck,” as he always 
said as he took our money. This time, though, he didn’t say - 
anything. He didn’t look at me. Instead he stared right past 
me, even leaning a little to one side so that he could peer over 
my shoulder. His lips were pressed tightly together, vanishing 
in his papery skin. A frown had appeared on his brow. I thought 
he must have seen Sascha dropping a small brown bottle in- 
to the pocket of his raincoat, or maybe Pete, stuffing another 
into the belly of his jacket. I froze. I wanted to drop the cans 
and run, but the shock of finally being caught held me to the 
spot. As it turned out, it was a good thing I didn’t run, because 
the old man hadn’t seen a thing. He wasn’t looking at us at all. 

The door had swung open, and a woman had entered. All 
of us were staring at her, though there wasn’t anything unusual 
about her, at least nothing we could have given a name to. 
She was wearing blue jeans and a smooth suede coat, a little 
too neat and tidy for that part of town, but nothing spectacular. 
Afterwards, I could never remember her face. I remembered 
Pevsner’s face, as it was at that moment, with perfect clarity. 
I remembered it because, when I turned to look at him, I re- 
alised his angry expression was all an act; an unconvincing 
act, and one he couldn’t sustain. As the woman reached the 
counter his mouth reappeared, twitching into a grudging smile. 

“T didn’t expect to see you,” he said, softly, and I was close 
enough to recognise the affection in his voice. “Not after so 
long. I thought you must have changed your mind.” 

The woman shook her head. “Is it still open?” she asked, 
and for a second | thought she was talking about the shop. She 
didn’t wait for a reply. Quickly — hurriedly — both hands rais- 
ed themselves to the nape of her neck. Her head tipped forward. 
When her hands came away again, they held the ends of a sil- 
ver chain, to which was affixed a smooth white shape. It was 
a tooth, etched with letters in what looked, to my uneducated 
eye, like an Oriental script. She placed it next to her on the 
table, and by the sound of it I could tell it was heavy. Pevsner 
looked at it, then picked it up and looked at it some more. 

“Yes,” he said at last. “It is open. You can use it, if you still 
want to.” 

“T still want to.” She paused, searching for something else 
to say, then shrugged and asked instead: “How do | get in?” 

“You'll need a key. There’s nothing special you need to do. 
Just make sure you lock the door behind you. And make sure 
no one sees you.” 

“Will you give me a key?” 

Pevsner nodded, and reached down behind the counter. 
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That was where he kept his old-fashioned calculator and, he 
said, an old-fashioned shotgun, though he always refused to 
show it to us, and I didn’t believe it really existed. After a moment 
he brought out a glass jar, whose shape was vaguely familiar. 
It was round, like a goldfish bowl, or like an astronaut’s helmet; 
but it had a flat base, and a flat, screw-top lid. I cast about in 
my memory, trying to match the jar to one I’d seen before. Of 
course: it was a toffee jar. Pevsner had others, up on the shelves 
behind him; his favourite sat within easy reach, a jar filled to 
overflowing with round, white peppermints. This jar, though, 
was filled with keys. Old and new, they looked, rusted and brown 
or silver and shining, and all stages in between. They rattled 
and crunched as the old man set the jar down on the counter. 

“Take one,” he told the woman, unscrewing the lid. It was 
exactly as if he were offering her a peppermint. “The heads 
are all different designs, but they all fit the same lock.” 

The woman took a key from the top of the heap, a heavy 
brass key, and swung it carelessly on her finger. 

“Thank you, Daniel.” It was the first time we’d heard Pevs- 
ner’s first name. 

“You're welcome.” The old man held up the silver chain in 
his fist, and nodded. “Be careful when you cross over.” 

“T will.” 

A moment later, it was over. The woman left, and the door 
fell shut behind her. The spell was broken. We paid for the 
cans, and left. 

It was John Widows’ idea to follow the woman as she left. 
It was his idea to watch where she went. It was he who led 
the way as we tailed her along Piedmont Street, past the laun- 
dromat and the burned-out wreckage of the electrical shop, 
up into Salt Street and around and down into Violin Road. I 
was carrying a brown paper bag filled with cans. They clinked 
together as I walked. All four of the others were weighed 
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down with beer bottles. Trying to appear inconspicuous, we 
must have looked either comical or sinister as we followed 
the stranger past the Old Row. She didn’t seem to have noticed 
us. When she crossed the street she looked both ways, and 
then she must have seen us, but thought nothing of it. 

John had already worked out where she was going, and the 
rest of us were beginning to guess, too. She walked along the 
fence for a while, trailing her fingers along the top. The razor 
wire wasn’t there then. It was only the fence. That was enough 
to keep most people out. Not us, of course; and, as it turned 
out, not the woman either. She reached up, gripping the upper 
edge of the fence with both hands, and lifted herself off the 
ground in one smooth motion. Before we had quite realised 
what she was doing, she was gone, over the fence, lost from 
view. 

At once John was racing across the road, the rest of us 
three steps behind him. He stopped before the fence, signal- 
ling us to stay silent. Then he pulled himself up. I thought 
he would just take a look, and then tell the rest of us what 
he’d seen; but he didn’t want to lose any more time. He hauled 
himself up, and swung over the fence one leg at a time. Then 
he lowered his body to the ground. I hardly heard a sound as 
his feet touched the earth. The rest of us waited a moment, 
unsure whether to follow him or not; then his hand appeared 
over the top of the fence, beckoning to us. Someone had broken 
a bottle. I could smell the beer as it flowed to the ground with 
a soft hiss. 

One by one, we followed him over. I went last, giving Pete 
a helping hand, and then raising the bag of drinks so that 
someone could take them from me before I climbed the fence. 
I moved as quietly as I could, sliding my body down the rough 
wood rather than leaping straight to the ground. Landing on 
my toes in the tattered grass, I turned to join the others. John 


glanced at me, nodded, and raised a finger to his lips. I nodded 
back, a little resentful that he should think me stupid enough 
to make a sound. Then his finger left his lips and pointed out 
across the railroad tracks. I followed it, a frown tightening my 
brow. 

The woman was there, some way away by now, but unmis- 
takably the same person. She was halfway to the wall: halfway 
to the edge, as John put it on the days when we danced across 
the rails. She’d already crossed two sets of tracks. There were 
two more ahead of her. There, between the rails, she paused 
and stared up at the wall. The five of us instinctively backed 
away, until we had the rough body of the fence at our backs. 
But she didn’t turn around. Instead she looked from side to 
side, this way and that along the wall, as if she was searching 
for something. A message, maybe, spelled out in arcane letters 
sprayed on to the brickwork. We followed her gaze; and when 
she found what she was looking for, we saw it too. 

It was a door, a battered wooden door, old and weathered, 
the surface faded to a shade which reminded me of dust. The 
hinges were held in place by huge, corroded nails hammered 
directly into the bricks. We had seen that door a hundred 
times. Every time we went over the fence, we must have seen 
it; but it had never held any interest for us. It was probably 
just a cupboard, a little storeroom used by the rail company: 
not worth investigating. I remembered trying the handle once, 
the first time we’d crossed the tracks. John had looked at me 
and shaken his head. Of course, he’d already tried it, and 
found it locked. We shrugged, and forgot all about it. Now, 
though, it had become an enigma. There must be something 
of interest there if the woman would cross the tracks to get to 
it, if she would take a key from a mysterious jar in old Pevsner’s 
shop, and trade what had looked like a fairly valuable piece 
of antique jewellery for the privilege. I looked from the door 
to the woman, and back again, imagining what might lie on 
the far side, beyond the edge. The rest of us were doing the 
same, I was sure. 

John Widows leaned towards me. The woman was far enough 
away that we could risk a whisper. That was the moment 
when I realised he was taking the idea of the edge a little too 
seriously. That was the moment we began to grow apart. 

“That’s it,” he hissed. “The door leads past the edge. I knew 
there had to be a way through.” 

I stared at him. “You can go down to the river, and cross at 
the footbridge. That’s a long way beyond the wall.” 

He made a formless gesture in the air, frustrated at my in- 
ability to understand. “Beyond the wall. Not beyond the edge.” 
He frowned fiercely at me. “I’m not going to stay here forever, 
Frank.” He’d called me by my name, not ‘Clark’, so I knew he 
was serious. “The rest of you can stay if you want.” 

“What do you think is behind that door?” 

He shook his head, but then whispered: “I’ve seen it. Don’t 
you understand? I’ve seen it before. People go into Pevsner’s 
shop, and they take a key from his bottle, and then they go 
through the door. That’s what his real business is. You think 
he makes a living selling lemonade to kids? That’s how I found 
out about this place, the place behind the fence. I saw someone 
go over, a fat man with sunglasses and a long black beard. 
I’d seen him get this key from Pevsner’s place, and I followed 
him back to Violin Road. I followed him back here. I saw him 
sweating as he tried to get over the fence. I saw him shaking 
as he crossed the railroad tracks. I saw him open the door, and 
squeeze his body through. I waited, and waited, but I didn’t 
see him come out again.” 

He fell silent, and I looked away, embarrassed. On the other 
side of the canyon, I could see a figure moving along in the 
shadow of the wall. She’d crossed the tracks safely, and she 


was heading for the door. As she reached it, John Widows 
started forward. I put out a hand, thinking to grab hold of 
his shoulder, but I was too slow. He had already slid to the 
bottom of the bank, in the canyon bed; he was at the edge of 
the tracks. Moments later, he had crossed the first rail. The 
rest of us looked at each other. Then Joel shrugged, and fol- 
lowed him down the slope. 

None of us, except John Widows, had any real idea what 
we were expecting to see when that door opened. I don’t 
think any of us really thought there would be anything out 
of the ordinary: the business with the key was intriguing, 
but the most likely thing I could think of was that the door 
led to some kind of illegal stash. Of what, I hadn’t decided 
yet. Despite what John had told me — because of what John 
had told me — I couldn’t believe we would see anything more 
exciting than that. Whatever it was, I wasn’t sure it was worth 
the risk of being caught. 

As it turned out, I was the only one to see anything at all, 
and I didn’t understand what I saw. The woman had reached 
the door by now, and was already fumbling with the lock. 
Everyone else was on the tracks: John leaping across the fur- 
thest set of rails, Sascha stepping gingerly over the first. I was 
still standing on the bank, though I had drifted reluctantly down 
to the canyon bed. So I was the only one looking up when at 
last the door opened. The others had to keep a watch for ap- 
proaching trains — the express passed along the third and fourth 
tracks, and stopped for no one — and make sure they didn’t 
trip and fall on to the live rail. I still hadn’t quite decided to 
cross the tracks at all. I was watching the woman instead. 

The door swung open. Afterwards, I swore I had heard it 
creak, but it was probably just a trick of memory. The woman 
stepped through, and pulled the door to behind her. I had 
seen nothing. John Widows hadn’t even had time to look up, 
so he hadn’t realised the door had opened and shut. I remem- 
bered the words Pevsner had used: “Just make sure you lock 
the door behind you.” I knew that when he reached it, John 
would find the door locked once more. | raised a hand to 
wave, though he couldn’t see me, and was about to call out, 
to tell him it was too late. But my voice failed me. I could see 
a glow from the door, a white light that sliced around its edges. 
I saw tiny shadows where the hinges met the stone, and where 
the tooth of the lock slotted into place. I thought I saw a tiny 
white star winking at me through the keyhole. Then the light 
was gone, as quickly as it had come. 

John Widows reached the door, and knew he was a moment 
too late. In frustration he balled his hand into a fist and struck 
the wood, once, with a wordless cry. The rest of us stood still, 
watching. Joel by the wall, a few steps from the door. Little 
Pete halfway across the canyon floor. Sascha approaching 
the second set of tracks. Me, still back near the fence. Sascha 
turned and looked at me, a silent question written on his gloomy 
face. I could only shrug in reply. It seemed a very long moment. 
John Widows ended it by patting the doorframe, lightly, as 
if apologising for the blow he had struck, then turning on 
his heel and walking back across the tracks. As he walked, a 
brown bottle appeared in his hand. He tossed it in the air, and 
caught it as it fell. He didn’t say another word about the door. 

I thought he’d forget the whole thing, at least for a while; 
but it was on his mind all evening. When we left our place 
behind, dragging ourselves wearily back over the fence, and 
began the long walk home, John hung back alongside me. I 
could guess what he was about to say. “You saw it, didn’t you, 
Frank? You saw the light. No one else was looking. Even I 
wasn’t looking, this time. But you were.” 

“T saw it,” I admitted, cautiously, “but I don’t know what it 
was.” 
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“Whatever’s beyond the edge,” he said, “it glows. Bright, 
like a star.” 

“It’s probably an electric light,” I suggested. “A spotlight.” 

“You're crazy. What would a spotlight be doing there? Why 
not an ordinary light? And why does it only burn for a few 
seconds before it disappears?” 

I shrugged. “I don’t know.” 

“Don’t you want to?” He tugged at the collar of his black 
leather coat. “I don’t understand you. You’re the one who’s 
going to get an education, but what use is it if you don’t have 
any curiosity?” 

I said nothing. He was right. I couldn’t understand how, 
but he was right. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“All right. I want to know. But how do we find out?” 

Joel, two steps ahead of us, turned around, not taking his 
hands from his pockets. He kept on walking, backwards, not 
even breaking his stride. “We could break the door. It wouldn’t 
be so hard. The thing’s practically falling to pieces as it is.” 
He grinned, and finally pulled his hands from his pockets to 
mime the stroke of an axe. 

John Widows shook his head. “There’s a better way.” 

That was how we came to be standing outside Pevsner’s 
shop on Piedmont Street, in the middle of the night, looking 
for signs of life within. Our heads were still spinning a little 
from the beer we'd lifted from that very shop. We all should 
have been home by now, and we were all going to get some 
kind punishment that week. I’d get a lecture on how my educa- 
tion could suffer. Pete would probably get a straightforward 
beating: his father didn’t have the imagination for anything 
else. 

There was no ritual to the act, no formality. Nothing to mark 
out this moment as the time a new boundary was crossed. One 
of us, at least, stopped being a child that night; but his child- 
hood passed without ceremony. 

John broke the window with a big, round stone he’d carried 
from the canyon. He muffled the sound with his jacket. There 
was no alarm. Not many of the shops had alarms in those 
days. All we had to do was wait, to see whether anyone had 
been disturbed by the sound of breaking glass. I couldn’t tell 
how long we waited, in the shadow of the wall, the sound of 
our breathing loud and harsh in the darkness. No one heard 
us; no one called, and no one came. After a while, relaxing a 
little, we glanced at each other, and nodded. Someone let out 
a burst of relieved laughter. I thought it was Joel, but I couldn’t 
be sure. 

It didn’t make sense for all of us to go in. One person would 
be able to get to the counter, find the toffee jar, and lift a single 
key from it. It was a simple enough task, but I didn’t want to 
be the one to do it. I didn’t think any of the others did, either. 
We just stood there, waiting for John Widows to make the first 
move. He hesitated a moment, and I saw Pete glancing nervously 
along the empty road, shifting a little inside his jacket. John 
put a hand on his shoulder. Afterwards, I realised that was a 
mistake. Pete didn’t like anyone thinking he was scared, even 
when he was. 

A moment later, it was all over. John Widows slipped sound- 
lessly out of the shop, and raced away into the night, the rest 
of us hard on his heels. I was the only one to look back as I 
ran. I was the only one to see the light burning in a high window, 
where no light had burned before. There was a figure in the 
window, watching us as we ran. It might have been Pevsner; it 
might have been someone else. If it was the old man, he never 
said a word about it. [never mentioned it to the others. At first 
there was no time; and afterwards, we didn’t talk so often. 

The last train was passing by as we leapt over the fence. 
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We stood for a moment, our faces blanched by the light that 
flowed from its windows. Then the train was gone, its howl 
fading to a distant sigh, and we were running again, down 
the grassy bank, to where the railroad tracks shone like knife- 
edges by the light of a crescent moon. A cold wind slid along 
the canyon, and | shivered beneath my coat. By the time I 
reached the halfway mark, John Widows had already got to 
the door. He waited. His fingers must have been itching to 
use that key, but he waited until we were all by his side be- 
fore he did a thing. I never forgot that. 

“Okay,” he whispered, as if the word was a charm. 

The key slid into the lock. I heard it click as it turned. The 
door opened. 

Inside was a small room, obviously built as part of the wall: 
its sides were made of those same heavy bricks. It was nothing 
more than a cupboard, a little storeroom used by the rail com- 
pany. Just as we had always thought. Even as it opened, even 
before I saw inside, I knew what we would see. I could already 
smell that ancient dust, the dried paint, the rusting metal, the 
desiccated husks of insects. At first glance, there was nothing 
exceptional about the room. It was only when Pete took out 
his cigarette lighter, and made a flame, that we saw the second 
door. It looked much like the first — unremarkable — and was 
set into the opposing wall. John made his way over to it, his 
own lighter held high, casting dirty shadows behind him. One 
of them was his own, tall and skinny, pointing straight at me. 

Someone said: “Another key. We need another key.” 

John shook his head. “I don’t think it’s locked.” 

“Try it.” That was me. I hadn’t even entered the little room; 
I was still standing on the threshold. I stepped across, then, 
committing myself, so that my words would carry more weight. 
“Try the door.” 

“Tl try it.” 

That was Pete. He and John looked at each other for a mo- 
ment. Then John shrugged, and stepped aside. Pete took one 
last look back at the rest of us, gathered in a huddle halfway 
across the room. He took a dusty breath, and opened the door. 

It was night on that side, too: there was no shining light. But 
there was no city. As soon as the door had opened, we knew 
there was a huge, empty space on the other side. We could feel 
it. It was cold there, and the air carried a strange scent, like 
rotten flowers. There were stars in that sky, but they were un- 
familiar. We knew nothing about astronomy — I could name 
a couple of constellations by sight, no more — but we knew 
these were strange stars. The sky wasn’t the worst of it, though. 

The door opened on to a narrow ledge, just wide enough 
to stand on if there were no wind. In the gale that was rushing 
by out there, it took all I had just to stand in the doorway 
and look out. I saw the other side of the wall: the design of 
it was the same, but here it seemed older, far older. Lichens 
clung to the spaces where each brick met the next. A knotted 
creeper had fastened itself, somehow, to the stone. Its tip was 
some way above the door. I looked down, following the creeper. 

There was nothing below us, nothing beyond the ledge, 
but a sea of mist. Perhaps it was cloud. Either way, we knew 
there was a great distance to fall, if anyone cared to step off 
the edge. There was no way down, unless one of us wanted 
to trust his weight to that creeper, or to one of its companions. 
No one was going to try it. We all understood that much, 
without having to discuss it. We were less certain whether 
any of us should try to cross the bridge. 

It began at our feet, and led away over the mist, into the dis- 
tance. Narrowing my eyes, I thought I could make out a dark 
shape on the horizon, perhaps another wall like ours, surroun- 
ding another city like ours — or a city entirely different. The 
only way to reach it seemed to be the footbridge. That was 


where my courage failed me. The doorway was as far as I would 
go: I knew that already. I would have followed John Widows 
to a lot of places, but not across that bridge. It was only wide 
enough for one; it had no handrail; and worst of all, I could 
see nothing to support it. No cables above, and no columns or 
buttresses below. John was looking at me. I shook my head. 

“Not me. You go if you want. I’m going back.” 

He nodded. To my surprise he said, “Frank’s right. It’s dark. 
The wind’s too high. We don’t know if the bridge is safe; we 
don’t know how far we’d have to go.” He squinted into the 
mist. “And I thought I heard something. A bird, or something. 
I don’t think we’re ready for this. We can come back again, 
in daylight.” 

I could have told him that I had no intention of ever return- 
ing, but I said nothing. I didn’t have a chance to speak, in any 
case. Pete was losing his temper. 

“It’s too late for that. We’ve come this far. We have to go 
on. Who’s to say the key will still work tomorrow? Who’s to 
say we won’t be caught? Pevsner might have ways of finding 
out who broke into the shop — apart from the fact that you 
probably left fingerprints everywhere.” 

“Tt isn’t safe,” John Widows told him, simply. 

“It’s stone. It should hold our weight.” 

“We should come prepared, if we come at all. I think we 
should go back.” 

Little Pete shook his head. “I'll go alone, then.” 

Maybe the alcohol had affected him more than the rest of 
us. I was horribly sober by now, but Pete’s body was smaller, 
and maybe it was still affecting him. Certainly it was still coursing 
through his blood. I couldn’t tell if it was the drink that affected 
his balance, or whether the bridge was more slippery than it 
looked, or whether the wind took him into its arms. Whichever 
it was, before Pete had taken more than a few steps out over 
that chasm, he was gone. I saw him fall into the mist, without 
making a sound. Then he was gone. It was as if he had never 
been there at all. We stood there in silence, while the wind 
screamed around us. I realised I was listening for a sound as 
his body hit the ground. It never came. I clenched my fists, 
and bit my lower lip, hard. I felt sick, and dizzy. 

After a while, we shut the little door, and filed out through 
the storeroom. John still had the key. We came out, and I looked 
up, at the familiar stars, as he locked the storeroom behind 
us. Nobody spoke. It seemed there was nothing to be said. 


Caroline woke in my arms, as I carried her into the bedroom. 
I pulled her closer to me, and kissed her mouth. Then I lowered 
her on to the bed, and laid the covers over her. She went back 
to sleep at once. It was a good thing: if she’d stayed awake 
she might have seen the guilty look on my face. I’d turned 
out the light, and the fire gave out only a dull red glow as it 
cooled; so I had stumbled on one of the children’s toys, which 
had been left in the living-room doorway, lying in wait for 
the unwary. I could easily have dropped Caroline. I could 
have bruised her backside, or I could have broken her neck. 
So much for chivalry. Next time I’d wake her. 

I sat beside her in the moonlight for a long while, unable to 
sleep, but too tired for my thoughts to make sense. In a false 
memory, I saw Pete’s face as he fell, staring up at me, eyes and 
mouth wide open. His hands were outstretched, pointing to- 
wards me as if in accusation. I remembered how the perspective 
made his hands seem bigger than his head; a comical sight, if 
I hadn’t known he was falling to his death. But, of course, I 
hadn’t seen him. The mist had swallowed him up. 

I went and looked in on the children, making as little noise 
as I could. Then I returned to bed, and eventually tumbled 
into a dream. 
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The following Sunday, I went back to Violin Road. I took the 
train, and for probably the first time I paid attention to what 
was passing by my window. The wall — the edge — did 
stretch quite a distance, and for a while I could almost believe 
the idea that there was nothing on the other side, that no 
one crossed this boundary. It was a ridiculous idea, of course. 
I lived beyond the boundary myself, out in the suburbs. I 
crossed it every day of the week, though admittedly I crossed 
on the other side of the city, on another train. 

I took nothing with me. I didn’t wear my suit, slipping in- 
stead into my oldest jeans, the ones I usually wore for dusty 
jobs around the house, and a denim jacket I hadn’t touched 
for years. A musty smell clung to the jacket, a lingering memory 
of the time it had spent in the depths of the wardrobe. Running 
shoes and a T-shirt completed the picture. I smiled to myself 
as the train hurtled through a tunnel, and my reflection sud- 
denly appeared in the glass. I hardly recognised myself. I felt 
as if | was playing a part, acting out the role of my younger 
self. I enjoyed the feeling, even though the T-shirt had become 
a little tight around the waist, and even though I still had to 
wear the Clark Kent eyeglasses. But I couldn’t immerse myself 
fully in the role. I couldn’t forget that Caroline was waiting 
at home — mystified by my behaviour — and that the kids 
would be wondering where I was, and why I wasn’t sharing 
Sunday afternoon with them as I usually did. 

There were few people on Salt Street, wandering about, 
aimlessly it seemed, as if drained of purpose. Piedmont Street 
was empty, covered over by a blanket of thick white cloud. 
I made my way down to where Pevsner’s shop had been. It 
was gone — long gone, by the look of it. The door and windows 
were boarded up; and the sign above advertised an antique 
dealer. I wondered how long it had been since the old man 
had lived there, how long it had been since he closed up his 
shop for the last time. With a shiver, I realised the old man 
was probably dead. Stepping back a few paces, I looked up, 
wondering if I would see a figure in the window; but there 
was no one, and the window was broken. Inside, a grubby 
net curtain trembled in the wind. I left the shop behind, know- 
ing there was no hope of getting hold of a key — unless, by 
chance, I should see John once more. 

I never saw the others. I’d heard that Joel took over his 
father’s grocery business, and did badly at it. He spent some 
time in prison, too, not for indecent exposure, as malicious 
gossip had it, but for fraud. Sascha ended up as a mechanic; 
I never found out any more about him. Neither of them left 
the city — I knew that much. Come to that, I hadn’t left, 
either, though I promised myself that I would. I’d come closest 
to leaving, moving out to the suburbs, but I hadn’t completely 
escaped. I knew nothing of John Widows, until the night I 
saw him. And Pete, of course, was never seen again. His father 
drank even more, after that, than he had before. He tried to 
gas himself at least once, that I knew of, but didn’t succeed. 

I climbed Piedmont Street, past the laundromat and the 
showroom that had once been the electrical shop, up into 
Salt Street and around and down into Violin Road. Past the 
Old Row, which was still just as it had always been. Over the 
fence, and across the tracks. I didn’t care, any longer, whether 
anyone saw me. It didn’t seem important. 

The door was still there, in worse shape than I remembered 
it. Its edges had been eaten away by damp and rot. The wood 
had warped, and a huge crack ran from the top of the door 
to almost a third of the way down. I put my eye to the crack, 
but could see nothing but blackness inside. The lock barely 
held the door in place. I broke it without a struggle. I could 
just as easily have torn the nails from their hinges; but it 
seemed more fitting that I break the lock. 
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Even as the door creaked open, I knew what I would see. I 
could smell again that ancient dust, the dried paint, the rusting 
metal, the dry bodies of insects; there would be loops of cable, 
empty crates, sacks of sand, cobwebs. Nothing more. I knew, 
without having to look, that the second door would be gone. 
A blank wall faced me, dirty and cold. I crossed the room and 
put my fingers to it, wondering for a moment whether it had 
been built over the old wall, deliberately, to hide the doorway. 
Maybe John Widows had done it himself. But I dismissed the 
thought as soon as it arrived. Those bricks were part of the 
structure of the wall. There was no door here. There had never 
been a door. 


I went home. What else was I to do? Caroline was waiting for 
me, and I wanted to be with her, and with my children. I had 
hardly been away a few hours, but this was the weekend, our 
only real time together, and I missed them. 

On my homeward journey, I thought about the man I’d seen 
on Violin Road. I was convinced he was John Widows, the 
same person I had known. But he seemed so young, as if he 
hadn’t aged at all since I’d known him, or as if he had stepped 
across that chasm — that twenty-year chasm — for a little 
while, only to step back again and leave me with a mystery. 
Oddly, though, the mystery didn’t weigh on my mind. I had 
other things to do; I had an ordinary life to be getting on with. 

And it’s only now and again, waking on windy nights, with 
Caroline asleep beside me, that I wish I could see John Widows 
one more time. Walking out of the dusk, on a frozen winter’s 
evening, on Violin Road. 


Alexander Glass is a prolific writer from London, whose stories appear regularly in TTA. 
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About ten or fifteen years ago, | supposed 
that the craze for doorstep sized blockbuster 
fantasies and endless sword and cat magic 
series would blaze, fade and fold. No such 
happenstance, to judge by the shop shelves 
and the magazine reviews. We have moved 
from the genuinely picaresque (Gulliver’s 
Travels, Don Quixote) to the simply pictur- 
esque. 

700 page, half a million word epics that 
are just the first of a six book cycle - who 
commits to these? Why are publishers put- 
ting so much behind them instead of proper 
novels, anthologies or short story collec- 
tions where the investment is surely less 
of a risk? ‘The first in the Julius the Re- 
demptive Sword-Dangler Series’. What if 
it doesn’t sell? 

Look, I know you're egging me on to say 
this, so all right, I will: it was much simpler 
and quite likely much better in the old days. 
I remember NEL, Sphere Books (etc) in the 
1970s where they were all about 190 pages 
long and it was fine because you could read 
the whole thing within three days and still 
go to school or work. 

Some of our culture’s great books are 
short or even novella length: Metamorpho- 
sis, The Time Machine, Of Mice and Men, 
A Christmas Carol . . . Indeed, it is often 
claimed that novella length is the ideal 
for sf and many of the classics have been 
novellas or started life as such: Nightfall 
(Asimov), Universe (Heinlein), To Your Scat- 
tered Bodies Go (Farmer), for example. 

A 1700 page/one and a half million word 
epic trilogy is such a big personal invest- 
ment. I don’t know about your lifestyle but 
generally I can’t read for more than about 
an hour at a time owing to domestic/fam- 
ily/employment commitments. This is fine 
for mags, short story collections and aver- 
age length novels but for the “Neverending 
Trilogy’. . . I’d feel I was getting nowhere. 

What would you rather do - spend sev- 
eral weeks ploughing through “The Ring 
Unbeliever’ saga or read half a dozen chap- 
books and maybe enjoy two of them? 

In this goldfish attention age it strikes 
me as odd that books are going the other 
way. Not more demanding intellectually 
- believe me! — just as regards time invest- 
ment. Why? Is it some warped reaction 
against soundbite culture? 

But it’s all padding and waffle. Reviewing 
Harry Turtledove’s Darkness Descending 
in a recent issue of Prism, Lynn Edwards 
notes that the book - the second part of 
a major series, naturally - has ‘115 named 
characters of which 18 are viewpoint 
characters’. I barely know 18 people, never 
mind 115, so how am | supposed to juggle 
so many fictional identities and disparate 
storylines? 

As a reader, I want a sense of closure. I 
want to read a book and feel I’ve been 
somewhere but that the journey’s now over, 
not that I’ve merely reached first base. 

Maybe these fantasy series are trying to 
be like soap operas with a huge array of 
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major characters and an unfolding story full 
of infinite cliff-hangers? There’s a college 
thesis in there somewhere for any of you 
media students who may be reading. You 
can have it gratis because I sure as hell 
haven’t got the hours or the inclination to 
bother with either genre! 

There seems to be a mistaken belief in 
the sf/f/h world that more is more. But it’s 
like those ridiculously cheap supermarket 
own brand ‘saver’ items — plenty doesnit 
equate with quality. 

The situation in the music industry is 
similar but also dissimilar. Certainly, once 
it was discovered that CDs could contain 
up to 72, then even 78, minutes of music, 
it was decreed by the all-seeing EMI that 
CDs must henceforth always clock up well 
over an hour. Double CD compilations can 
last a whole evening these days! The fizz 
and excitement of a 30 minute punk thrash 
or the expert choreography of a Sgt Pepper 
or 12 Dreams of Dr Sardonicus have been 
sacrificed on the altar of value for money. 
Here, I don’t want these proper songs at a 
mere 43 minutes, pass me the overblown, 
remixed, extended, repetitive dance shite 
that will batter my deadened brain into 
ecstatic infinity. 

In order to circumvent a lack of songs 
problem, several bands have ‘done a Nir- 
vana’, ie posted 15 minutes of silence be- 
tween song 12 and a ‘hidden track’ so as to 
disingenuously boost the overall running 
time. Again, a little paring of the material 
might make the whole more coherent . . . 
but what do I know, I just play the stuff. 
And who wants concept albums these days? 
Just bung on every song you’ ve got, kids, 
no matter how shit it is. 

For serious musos, though, CDs do have 
an added attraction that could perhaps be 
adapted for the discerning book purchaser. 
I’m talking about proper bonus tracks - 
short-lived singles, deleted B sides, early 
demos and the like. All those years of scour- 
ing Camden Market or bumping into Nick 
Hornby at Reckless Records whilst search- 
ing for deleted obscurities like Love’s Your 
Mind and We Belong Together or Bowie’s 
Velvet Goldmine - no need now. So here’s 
another idea for you: if publishers are so 


keen to give value for money, how about 
half a dozen decent short stories as a fifty 
page take it or leave it bonus at the end of 
a normal length novel? It would be a way 
of raising the profile of the short story from 
humble to, if not holy, at least visible in 
mainstream paper and hardback cover. 

There’s beauty in brevity. Concise, pre- 
cise, no need to say it twice. 

Let me ask you this simple question: what 
did Hansel and Gretel look like? I honed 
my teeth on European folk tales and fairy 
stories, almost all of which began life within 
the orally transmitted tradition. When the 
Brothers Grimm and other folklorists began 
transcribing these morality pieces, the tel- 
lers only told them what they actually need- 
ed to know. Use of detail is sparing. When 
used, it serves the purpose of driving the 
narrative forward; it’s not padding or extra- 
neous decoration. We’re given three physi- 
cal attributes relating to Snow White (hair 
as black as night, skin as white as snow, 
lips as red as blood) only because these 
beautiful characteristics are what drive the 
Queen mad with jealousy. 

Many of today’s fictioneers and fantasists 
would claim to be well read within the Wes- 
tern oral and mythic tradition; maybe they 
could learn the value of succinct characteri- 
sation, scene-setting and plotting. We don’t 
need to know what Sharahardis The Ward 
Maker had for breakfast; equally, when his 
modern day counterpart Spizz The Nutter 
vomits it all back over his Timberlands after 
pill-popping his way through a succession 
of Glasgow night clubs we don’t need tech- 
nicolour close-ups. Been there, done that. 

With all the niche marketing - club cul- 
ture Irvine Welsh clones, Fever Pitch football 
copyists, so-called chick fic - you’d think 
publishers might be interested in targeting 
a new group of badly served — not to say, 
disaffected — readers (and authors). Appar- 
ently not. Are we too disparate? Too diffi- 
cult to classify in their profile parameters 
- ‘Drinks cappuccino, owns his own home 
but doesn’t drive a Peugeot or holiday in 
Tuscany. What’s going on, man?’ 

As the Foos said, ‘This is a call.’ This is 
a call to Harpie Collins, Vicky Gollancz and 
all you other gorgeous publishing houses: 
come and find me as both a producer and 
a consumer. Because with Borges, Burro- 
ughs and Brautigan dead, Vonnegut retired 
and Ballard not taking the chances he used 
to, what’s on offer for me to either lap up 
or aspire to? David Eddings? John Grisham? 
Do me a favour! 

And while you’re at it, please save me 
from ever again having to read a book with 
either a map or a dramatis personae! 

I’m aware that I’ve exceeded my usual 
word limit. Well, it wouldn’t be the Dodo 
without a little irony, would it? Besides, the 
editor said he wanted a longer work. And 
then a follow-up. Maybe a trilogy or a series. 

Save the trees. Chop a few housebrick 
fantasists in their apparent prime. 

Allen Ashley 
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By her hand, she draws you down... 

Joe swore when he saw Cath doing a kid. He had left her for 
just a minute, to get a beer from the booth on the pier before 
it closed for the night. Walking back now, he could see Cath 
on her stool, sketchpad on a knee, ocean breeze blowing her 
pale hair. A small girl sat on another stool facing her, a man 
and a woman, parents he guessed, beside the child. 

Kid’s not more than seven, he thought. Cath promised me 
no kids. She promised. 

The sun was long set and the air had turned cool, but people 
still filled the boardwalk. Joe wove through the crowd as fast 
as he could without attracting attention. Cath had set up farther 
from the beach tonight, at the bottom of a grassy slope that 
ran up to the highway where their old gray Ford waited. 

“Last night tonight,” Cath had said when they had parked 
the car earlier. “Jt wants to move on. I can feel the change.” 

Joe had swallowed and turned off the ignition. He was never 
comfortable talking about it. “Where’s it headed?” 

Cath had just shaken her head, grinning. “Dunno. That’s 
part of the fun, isn’t it? Not knowing where we're going next? 
That’s fun, isn’t it Joe?” 

Yeah, loads of fun, he thought now as he approached Cath 
and her customers. It had been fun once, when they’d met, 
before he learned what Cath did, what she had to do. When 
his love for her wasn’t all mixed up with fear of what she 
would do to someone. 

Or to him. 

The child’s parents looked up as Joe came to stand beside 
Cath. The father frowned. Joe smiled, trying to hide the dread 
digging like cold fingers into his gut. Turning his back to them, 
he bent to whisper in Cath’s ear. That flowery scent she had 
switched to recently rose warm and sweet in his face. Funeral 
parlors, he thought. She smells like a goddamned funeral parlor. 

“Cath, she’s just a kid,” he rasped in her ear. 

Cath shook her head. Her eyes flitted from the girl to her 
pad. “Bad night. I’m hungry,” she muttered, ignoring Joe. 

Joe looked at the drawing. It was good. But they were always 
good. Cath had real talent, more than Joe ever had. She would 
set up each night where people strolled, her sketches beside 
her like trophies from a hunt. People would stop to look, some- 
times moving on, sometimes sitting for a portrait. 

Eventually Joe and Cath would move on too. When the 
town was empty, Cath said. When the thing inside her wanted 
to move on. They had spent this week at a little New England 
vacation spot. At least they were heading south lately, he 
thought. Summer was dying and Joe longed to winter in the 
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sun. Sleep for Joe was rare enough since he’d met Cath. Win- 
ters up north meant long nights in bars. Things closed in then, 
closed in around him. On those nights, he would lie awake in 
their motel bed, feeling Cath’s eyes on him, feeling her hunger. 

He looked at the sketch, at the child captured there, perfect 
except for the emptiness that spoke from the eyes, from any 
eyes that Cath drew. And the mouth. 

Where the mouth should have been, empty paper gaped. 
Cath left the mouth until the end. The portraits always bothered 
Joe when they looked like that. To him, the pictures weren’t 
waiting to be completed, waiting for a last piece to be added. 
To Joe, something vital had been ripped from what had once 
been whole, leaving behind a void that threatened to suck in 
the world around it. An empty thing but insatiable. Waiting 
to suck him in too. 

“Cath,” he whispered. “You promised.” 

She ignored him again. Joe wrapped his fingers around the 
thin wrist of her hand that held the sketchpad. “You promised.” 

Cath snapped her head around to glare up at him. Joe caught 
his breath as anger met hunger in her gray eyes, becoming 
something alive, something that leapt for him. 

The father cleared his throat and the thing in Cath’s eyes 
retreated. Cath turned to the parents. “Sorry, can’t get her right. 
You can have this.” Tearing the sketch from her pad, she shoved 
it at the mother. “We gotta go.” Cath stood and folded her stool 
as the child ran to peek from behind the father’s legs. Joe grabbed 
the other stool and the canvas bag that held Cath’s supplies. 
He put an arm around Cath’s waist, leading her away. 

The father started to protest. “But you’re almost done. You 
just need to draw in the mouth.” 

Cath stopped and Joe swore. He just wanted to get her out 
of there. She walked back to the man who exchanged glances 
with his wife. Cath touched a finger to her lips. “Mouths are 
the hardest part. The most important part,” she said. “Everyone 
— they say ‘the eyes are the windows of the soul’. They say 
‘oh, you got the eyes just right’. They don’t know. They don’t 
know it’s the mouth you gotta get just right. That’s what makes 
a picture come alive. Like it’s gonna just start . . . breathing.” 

The father cleared his throat, but the mother tugged at his 
shirt. Joe grabbed Cath’s arm and pulled her away. The man 
muttered something, but Joe didn’t care. 

He led Cath to a gravel path that switched back and forth up 
the steep hill to the highway above. Halfway up, an observation 
area looked down on the pier and the beach and the board- 
walk. Cath twisted away from him there. A low stone wall 
ran around the area’s edge and two lampposts stood at either 
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end. Putting her stool down under the nearest light, she began 
setting out her sketches against the wall. 

Joe dropped the other stool and sat down. The fatigue that 
lived with him always now rose to engulf him. He felt dead 
inside, all used up, like the way Cath’s pictures made him feel, 
waiting to be sucked into the void. “We had a deal,” he said. 

Cath sat, looking up and down the path. “I’m hungry.” 

“No kids, remember?” Joe said. “And nobody with a family 
depending on them.” He tried to make his voice sound strong, 
but his hands were shaking. 

She opened her pad. “Kind of cuts down the field, Joe.” 

“Use one of the sketches you’ve got put away.” 

Cath laughed. A bitter, empty sound. Joe imagined the mouths 
she drew making that kind of sound. Cath looked at him finally. 
“All gone. Used ’em all.” 

Joe felt the emptiness again, a void gaping below, drawing 
him down. He leaned forward, head between his hands, fingers 
pressing hard on his temples, trying to make his fear go away. 
“Jeez, Cath. All of them?” He searched her face for some hope. 

Cath shrugged. “Girl’s gotta eat.” She stared past him and 
he heard gravel crunching underfoot. Joe turned, his hand slip- 
ping by reflex to touch the switchblade inside his boot top. 

A fat man in black pants, white shirt, and paisley tie loos- 
ened at the neck, was struggling down the steep path from 
the highway, a beach chair in each arm. He walked over to 
the stone wall and put down the chairs to rest. Nodding at 
Joe and Cath, he glanced at her sketches. He began to turn 
away but then looked back. His eyes ran over the portraits 
lined against the low wall like prisoners before a firing squad. 
The man whistled. 

Joe sighed, from regret and relief. Cath would eat tonight. 


With her mouth, she breathes you in... 

The man’s name was Harry. He haggled with Cath over the 
price then he sat down, and Cath started sketching. Joe glanced 
at the two chairs that Harry had carried but he couldn’t see a 
wedding ring so he kept silent. 

Cath worked quickly, her hand slashing at the page, pausing 
only to switch the color of her pencil. When only the mouth 
remained unfinished, she put the pad down on her lap. 

Harry looked down at the sketch. “There’s no mouth.” 

“Mouths are special, Har,” Cath said. She puckered at him 
and Harry laughed, a nervous squeaky sound. Cath touched 
a finger of her drawing hand to Harry’s lips. He gave that little 
laugh again but didn’t pull away. Cath ran her fingertips slowly 
over his lips, tracing each curve and contour. Sitting on the 


stone wall, Joe thought of her fingers on his own skin at night 
in bed, tracing the lines of his body. Love and fear and lust — 
with Cath, they all mixed together, colors in a picture flowing 
into each other, until you couldn’t separate one from another. 

She lowered her hand to the paper, her eyes still on Harry’s 
mouth. Picking up a red pencil and dropping her eyes, her 
hand began to stab at the paper in short urgent strokes. The 
mouth grew under her fingers as Joe watched. She finished in 
seconds. Removing the sketch sheet, Cath handed it to Harry. 
He regarded it for a moment, grunted his approval and paid 
her. Portrait under his arm, he picked up his chairs and nodded 
a goodbye. 

After watching Harry labor down the path toward the board- 
walk below, Joe walked to where Cath sat cross-legged on the 
ground, her sketch pad on her lap. She carefully lifted a sheet 
of carbon paper from the top of the pad. A copy of the sketch 
she had just rendered of Harry stared up at Joe in black and 
white. No color, thought Joe. As if all the life’s been sucked 
out of it. No, he thought. Not all of it. Not yet. 

From her canvas bag, Cath removed a small rosewood box, 
its hinged cover carved with letters in a script Joe thought was 
Arabic. He’d never checked, wanting to know as little as possible 
about the thing. Cath opened the lid and withdrew what looked 
like a child’s crayon but without any paper covering. 

The crayon was as long as Joe’s middle finger but thicker, 
and a red so dark it was almost black. Joe remembered drawing 
as a kid, the crayons, the names of the colors. Midnight blue, 
leaf green, sunshine yellow. He knew the name that this one 
would have carried — blood red. It glinted in the overhead 
light as if it would be sticky to the touch, but Joe had never 
touched it so he didn’t know for sure. He didn’t want to know. 

Hunched over the portrait copy, Cath began to retrace the 
lines of the mouth with the red crayon, adding color and shad- 
ing. She worked with almost painful slowness. Joe remem- 
bered how once she had made a mistake at this stage, how 
the fury had burst from her like a wild thing caged too long. 

At last, Cath straightened. She gave the mouth one last 
appraising look then returned the crayon to the rosewood box. 
Joe walked back to the low stone wall. He knew he would 
turn back to watch her. He always did. 

Below, Harry had reached the boardwalk. The big man 
put down one chair to wave to someone on the beach. Joe’s 
stomach tightened. A woman waved back at Harry, and a 
small boy and girl ran to hug him. Jesus, no, thought Joe. 

He turned back. Cath sat hunched over the portrait of Harry 
on her lap. Joe rushed to her, praying that it wasn’t too late, 
a prayer that died when he saw the picture. It had started. 

The portrait’s mouth was moving, fat lips squirming like 
slick red worms on the paper. A pale vapor rose thin and wis- 
py from those lips. Cath bent her head over the mouth and 
sucked in that misty thing that Joe never wanted to name. 

A scream rose from the beach. A woman’s cry, a thing of 
pain and fear. Between her sobs, Joe could hear children crying. 

He walked back to the low stone wall and looked down at 
the crowd gathered where Harry had fallen. Joe stood there, 
eyes locked on Harry’s still form, feeling the void opening be- 
low him again. “Cath, we have to get out of here.” 

Cath didn’t answer him. Joe tore his eyes from the scene 
below and turned back to her. She was standing now, looking 
south, down the coastline. “It wants to move on,” she said. 


Hope and dreams and soul devoured . . . 

Joe drove staring at the white lane markers slicing the dark 
two-lane one after another, like brush strokes by God on a 
long black canvas. White on black, he thought. The negative 
image of Cath’s secret portraits. Black on white, white on black. 
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Just the red missing. Just that blood red. 

How long before some cop put it together? A string of deaths, 
all the victims drawn by a young woman with a male compan- 
ion. Christ, Harry died with a sketch in his hand. 

Cath stirred beside him and then he felt her eyes on him. He 
could always feel her gaze, like a physical touch, like a brush 
dipping into him, drawing something from him. Is that how 
you do it, Cath? How you take the thing you take? Capture it 
in your eyes then cage it through your fingers onto the page? 
Have you been feeding on me too? 

“I’m still hungry,” Cath said. Her voice was small, almost 
childlike in the dark. 

He knew what she meant. “We'll hit town soon,” he said. 
But it would be three in the morning when they arrived. No 
one around. No one to draw. And she had no pictures left. 
Cath said nothing but looked away. After a while, he figured 
she was asleep. Then he felt her eyes again. 

“I don’t want to hurt people, Joe.” 

He swallowed. This was new. She never talked about it, 
even when Joe did. He should say something now, something 
smart, something that would lead them out of this. He should 
but he had nothing left to say. He could only nod. “I know, 
babe.” 

“It just gets so hungry. I get so hungry.” 

“T know.” 

“T can’t stop it. It keeps pulling me, making me...” 

Joe could feel her pain in those words. And his fear. 

“I’m tired,” she said. “So tired I wish I could just go to sleep 
and never wake up. Ever been that tired, Joe?” 

Joe swallowed again. All the time, he thought, but he just 
nodded. Cath looked away and he took a breath as if he was 
coming up for air. 

“Y’m hungry,” she said again. 

“I know.” 

Her eyes settled on him again like a beast on his chest. 

“IT could draw you, Joe.” 

Joe’s hands tightened on the wheel. Cath had said it the 
way a kid told you she could ride a bike or tie her shoe. The 
lines flashed by in the headlights. White on black, no red. 

“Don’t even need to see you,” she said. “Know you so well.” 

Joe stared at the road. Don’t look, he thought. 

“Know your face like I know my own,” she said. 

The burden of her gaze lifted. He looked at her. 

Her eyes were shut and her hand moved in her lap, mimick- 
ing drawing motions. “Don’t even need light. Could draw you 
with my eyes closed.” Her hand stopped and she leaned her 
head back. A few minutes later, Joe could hear her breathing 
slow and deepen. 

So there it is, he thought. He always knew it would come to 
this. This was why he had stayed, even after he learned what 
Cath did, what she was. Afraid that when he left, when Cath 
no longer needed him, she would draw him down. Draw him 
down onto the page from memory, then drink him in like all 
the others. 

The road lines flew at him like white knives out of the night. 
White knives and blackness. Just the blood red missing. Taking 
a hand from the wheel, he felt inside the top of his boot, run- 
ning his fingers over the bone handle of his switchblade. 

A few miles down the road, he found a wide shoulder and 
pulled over, turning off the engine and the lights. 

Cath still slept. Hands shaking, Joe pulled the knife from 
his boot. It’s self-defense, he thought. But he just sat holding 
the knife. It was for the best. How many more would she kill? 
But he still loved her. Could he do it? He was tired, so tired. 
He leaned back. He only slept now when Cath did, when he 
didn’t feel her eyes. He closed his eyes. Her breathing brushed 
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his ears, soft and deep, soft and deep, soft... 

Joe awoke to the sound of scratching on paper. He looked 
over. Framed against the moonlight, Cath sat hunched over 
her sketchpad, her hand moving in short, sure strokes. 

“Kind of late for drawing, isn’t it, Cath?” Joe asked. His 
throat was dry. He fumbled in his lap for the knife. 

“Hungry,” she said, her voice barely audible. 

“Dark too,” he said, blood pounding in his ears. 

“Don’t need light. Drawin’ from memory,” she whispered. 

Drawing from memory. Drawing him. He knew she was draw- 
ing him. “Don’t, Cath.” His thumb found the blade’s button. 

“Tired of being hungry.” She sat back, eyes on the sketch. 

Joe couldn’t see the picture, but he saw the red crayon in 
her hand. She’d finished the mouth. “Please, don’t do it,” Joe 
said. His cheeks felt cool and wet. Joe realized he was crying. 

Cath lifted the paper to her face. She was crying too. 

“Don’t!” Joe screamed. The knife blade clicked open. 

“Bye, Joe. Sorry.” Cath breathed in through her lips. 

Joe saw a pale wisp rise from the paper and move towards 
her mouth. Saw his hand gripping the knife flash forward. Saw 
the blade slice her white T-shirt and slide between her ribs. 

Saw the red, the blood red, flow over the white of her shirt 
to blend with the black of the night and the shadows. 

Cath spasmed and fell sideways onto him. Surprise mixed 
with peace in her face. “Thanks . . . Joe,” she whispered. Her 
eyes closed and her head slumped back. A wisp of mist escaped 
her lips. That’s me, Joe thought. Sobbing, he pressed his lips to 
hers, sucking in the breath and the gray mist from her mouth. 

Bitter and sour, the thing burned his throat as he breathed 
it in. Something was wrong. Joe felt a presence of something 
dark, something . . . hungry. 

His head spinning, Joe flicked on the dome light. Blood 
soaked into his shirt where Cath slumped against him, the 
picture still clenched in her hand. Joe stared at the sketch, a 
scream forming in his mind. 

A familiar face stared back at him from the page, a face 
that Cath knew from memory. The face she knew best of all. 

Not Joe’s face. 

It was Cath. 

She hadn’t been drawing him. She’d been feeding herself 
to the thing that had lived in her. Cath had been killing herself. 

The emptiness that was the mouth in Cath’s pictures gaped 
beneath him and Joe felt himself being drawn down. 


Lost to you, what might have been... 

A February evening, St Pete’s Beach. Joe sat on his stool, his 
back to the beauty of a Gulf sunset. His portraits lay strewn on 
the sand around him like the dead on a battlefield. A woman 
and man looked them over while Joe waited. The woman held 
the hand of alittle girl and boy. Twins, Joe guessed. Kids couldn’t 
be much more than seven, he thought. He remembered when 
that would have meant something to him, before Cath died, 
before... 

The little girl tugged on the mother’s hand. “They all look 
so sad, Mommy.” The mother hushed the child while the 
father haggled with Joe over the price. The day had been 
slow, so Joe agreed to do both kids for the price of one. 

Joe started sketching. His hand leapt over the paper, and 
the images of the children grew around the emptiness where 
their mouths should have been. A tear ran down his cheek, 
but he kept drawing. 

He had to. He was hungry. 


A French translation of Doug Smith’s one previous story for TTA, ‘Spirit Dance’ (TTA22), 
won the 2001 Aurora Award for best sf&f short fiction by a Canadian writer. He lives with 
his family just north of Toronto. You can talk to him at www.ttapress.com/message.html 


THE HOUSE OF DUST 
Paul Johnston 
Hodder & Stoughton hb, 406pp, £16.99 
reviewed by Ceri Jordan 
2028: Britain has been rip- 
ped apart by drug wars, and 
a few city states are all that 
remains civilisation. They 
include Edinburgh, ruled by 
a Council whose political 
The House af Dust} ™achinations would put 
beens ancient Rome to shame, and 
the Guardians, a brutal police force battling 
youth gangs driven mostly by boredom. De- 
spite being a thorn in the side of the puritan 
establishment, investigator Quint Dalrymple 
finds himself increasingly in demand. First, 
the city’s chief toxicologist goes missing; 
then a severed arm appears in the quarters 
of a delegation from Oxford University, now 
a prosperous city-state trading education 
and technology. When a senior Guardian 
is assassinated at a state event, Quint finds 
himself on his way to Oxford, only to find 
that the delegation has ulterior motives for 
their involvement with Edinburgh, and the 
answer to all these strange events lies in the 
forbidden depths of the House of Dust... 

Johnston’s work is marketed as crime fic- 
tion, and certainly provides a satisfying mys- 
tery with plenty of twists. Yet it also draws 
on the tradition of science fiction as social 
satire. His crime-ridden Edinburgh, going 
to desperate lengths to protect tourists from 
unpleasantness while abandoning the locals 
in the suburbs to rot, will feel familiar to 
the residents of many major cities. ‘New 
Oxford’, driven by foreign money, resear- 
ching what the sponsors want and piling 
on the pageantry to amuse them, is even 
closer to the mark. 

Quint is firmly in the tradition of maver- 
ick detective, shaking up the status quo 
while grudgingly accepting its good inten- 
tions. A convincing array of sidekicks, un- 
pleasant superior officers, and unreliable 
informants are on hand to help and hinder, 
and the action benefits from a strong sense 
of place - particularly an Edinburgh both 
cherished and desecrated by its imperious 
rulers. You may feel it’s a little unlikely that 
New Oxford would have called in an out- 
side investigator, given what he eventually 
uncovers, but that’s a minor quibble with 
this original, engaging, and often dryly hu- 
morous, mystery. 





FIERCE INVALIDS HOME FROM HOT CLIMATES 
Tom Robbins 

No Exit Press pb, 416pp,£7.99 

reviewed by Andrew Hook 

Tom Robbins is a wonderfully entertaining 
writer who treads the uneasy tightrope that 
entwines intellectual wit, original thought, 
and a compelling plot whilst managing to 
take us on an effortless joyride with the 
emphasis on joy. In Fierce Invalids Home 





From Hot Climates, his seventh novel in 
29 years, Robbins continues to inspire both 
wanderlust and wonderlust through geo- 
graphical and metaphysical journeys mak- 
ing us wish that his skewed version of the 
world were completely true. 

In some respects the novel is typical Rob- 
bins fare, a wisecrack-packed plot exploring 
themes of pyramids, prophecy, the impor- 
tance of the self, and hope coupled with sal- 
vation set against a solidly screwball back- 
ground which suggests Robbins is the im- 
probably progeny of Tex Avery and Oscar 
Wilde, having been educated by Jean-Paul 
Sartre dressed as a clown. Yet it also retains 
a singular identity at its core, with the cen- 
tral character, Switters, being one of Rob- 
bins most unusual yet endearing creations. 

Switters is an amalgamation of contra- 
dictions: a CIA agent whose only loyalty is 
to himself, a lover of innocence with a crush- 
ing penchant for underage girls, a neutral 
angel who can see two sides to every story 
and agree with both and neither simultane- 
ously. Following a simple task to return his 
grandmother’s parrot to the wild, however, 
he becomes curiously disabled and is forced 
to review his circumstances within a plot 
which needs to ascend no more than two 
inches from the ground. 

If the plot is the journey then the scenery 
is the prose. The breadth of this novel, as it 
expands and expunges theories of theology, 
nymph-devotion, love, time, and the future 
of mankind is staggering. Ludicrous, yet 
perfectly pertinent descriptions populate the 
pages. In Robbins’s world a migraine feels 
like ‘a porcupine and a lobster were fighting 
to the death in front of a strobe light’, and a 
kiss is ‘like a paper airplane landing on the 
moon’. 

Although much of Robbins’s work gravi- 
tates towards suggestions for the improve- 
ment of mankind his novels emphasise prac- 
tice without ever preaching. And unlike The 
Celestine Prophecy, for example, one realises 
that his ideas are not meant to be taken seri- 
ously, but wouldn’t it be fun if they could 
be. Fierce Invalids Home From Hot Climates 
is a celebration of intelligence and comedy, 
a soul-teaser, a happy heart book which 
makes one appreciate being alive. As such 
it becomes essential reading for those wan- 
ting to take an active part in evolution. 


BITTEN 

Kelley Armstrong 

Little, Brown pb, 451pp, £10.99 

reviewed by Tony Mileman 

Elena Michaels, the heroine 
and narrator of Bitten is a 
‘2ist century woman’: 
intelligent, athletic and 
beautiful - plus she’s the 
only female werewolf in 
existence. The early part of 
her life is threaded deftly 
into the story: ten years ago, her lover de- 
ceived her about his secret existence as a 
werewolf. And much worse, bit her, ensur- 
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ing her life as ‘a 130-pound wolf with pale 
blond hair’. She had little option but to join 
his wolf family at an isolated area of upstate 
New York called Stonehaven. 

Elena eventually breaks away from Stone- 
haven (in direct conflict with her lupine in- 
stincts) returning to Toronto in an attempt 
to live as a human. She finds a new boy- 
friend, gains employment as a journalist 
and once a week goes on an early morning 
run, primarily to rip out the throats of coy- 
ote and deer. One year later, she receives 
an urgent telephone call - she must return 
to Stonehaven, for a renegade werewolf 
is on a murderous rampage in the nearby 
town of Bear Valley. Using her knowledge 
to discover who the werewolf is, she joins 
her pack in hunting him. Soon it becomes 
apparent that more than one werewolf is 
involved, that a rebel leader is creating an 
army of werewolves to wipe out the Stone- 
haven pack. 

Moving away from the wolfman-as- 
monster cliche, Bitten also subverts many 
of the most cherished beliefs about were- 
wolves. Take silver bullets: ‘a nice gothic 
touch [but] they weren’t necessary for kill- 
ing a werewolf’. And although the human- 
to-wolf transformation is ‘roughly lunar 
based’ it has little to do with the full moon. 
She also introduces the idea that werewolves 
have ‘werewolf genes’, passed only through 
the male line, hence the protagonist’s status. 

Bitten is a well-written debut novel. The 
characterisation is realistic, the plot is fairly 
gripping and the descriptions of the gloomy 
forests, ravines and dangerous city alleyways 
are effective. A sequel is now in progress. 


EATER 
Gregory Benford 
Orbit pb, 386pp, £6.99 
reviewed by Paul S Jenkins 
Science fiction has specu- 
lated on many possible 
threats to our little planet: 
handfuls of comets and as- 
teroids; hundreds of first en- 
| counters with alien intelli- 
gence; countless prospects 
of alien invasion. Gregory 
Benford combines elements of all these in 
Eater — the name given to an intelligent black 
hole on a collision course for Earth. 
Benjamin Knowlton is a scientist-astro- 
nomer, married to Channing, an ex-astro- 
naut. He heads the High Energy Astrophysics 
Center in Hawaii. Amy Major is the Center’s 
employee who first discovers the strange 
celestial object. Sceptical at first - most ano- 
malous observations turn out to be errone- 
ous - the scientists are eventually forced 
to acknowledge that there is an object on 
the edge of the solar system, and it’s getting 
closer. Furthermore, the object appears to 
change course under its own steam, gobbl- 
ing up asteroids and other matter in its path. 
Strangest of all, it starts sending messages. 
Squaring off the core of Benford’s prota- 
gonists, Benjamin Knowlton’s former ad- 
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versary (both professionally and romanti- 
cally) arrives, in the shape of Kingsley Dart, 
Astronomer Royal - a somewhat cliched por- 
trayal that doesn’t always ring true. (I don’t 
think a British Astronomer Royal, especially 
one of Dart’s supposed pedigree, would use 
the word gotten in his internal monologues.) 

Soon the scientists have an invasion of 
their own. The U-Agency, a secret govern- 
ment organisation set up to deal with such 
eventualities, takes over the Center, headed 
by the sinister Arno, and our heroes find 
themselves in subordinate roles. 

Benford’s credentials as a working 
physicist and university professor are well 
known, so it’s no surprise that he’s good 
on the details of life as an astrophysicist - 
the personal relationships, the work, the 
hierarchy. But because of this concentration 
on the minutiae of scientific life, Eater lacks 
any palpable sense of wonder at the im- 
pending event. There’s little discussion of 
the wider implications, or of how the world 
at large reacts to the crisis. 

This detachment pervades much of the 
narrative, momentous events and reactions 
being reported after the fact. For example, 
towards the end of the book, when things 
begin to fall apart and communications 
break down, Arno places himself personally 
in charge. Kingsley Dart, we are told (p332), 
has never seen ‘as deft a maneuver carried 
out at the airy heights of power’. But we 
don’t know how Arno does it, other than 
that he ‘cut through the Gordian verbiage 
with an Alexandrian sword’. It would have 
been interesting to hear what he said. 

The book’s engaging characterisation, 
however, saves it from being a dry narrative. 
Despite its narrow focus, Eater includes 
many science-fictional ideas, including 
memory uploading, telepresence and vir- 
tual reality. It is this aspect, involving the 
dying ex-astronaut Channing, that gives the 
novel its final perspective and a spiritual 
dimension. 


THE ZERO TRAIN 
Yuri Buida 
Dedalus pb, 136pp, £6.99 
reviewed by Andrew Hook 
It’s all too easy when read- 
ing Soviet literature to 
make assumptions that the 
4 writer is a dissident whose 
novel contains a parable 
} commenting on the politi- 
cal system. Whereas this 
: indeed could be true of The 

Zero Train, it is also an entertaining piece 
of literature which examines being an indi- 
vidual in a world which no longer acknow- 
ledges individuality - and this applies as 
equally in an advertising-based capitalist 
society as it does in a heavily bureaucratic 
communist society. If there is a metaphor 
here, then it is a universal one. 

The story is set at Siding No.9, an isolated 
train station which serves only one train 
which passes through every night at mid- 





night. The so-called Zero Train’s wagons are 
sealed, and the workers on the line are as 
unaware of their contents as they are of the 
train’s origin or destination. Their only pur- 
pose is to ensure the train runs to schedule. 

The novel demonstrates how we perceive 
our own individuality to lie at the centre of 
the universe. ‘Sometimes, though, it seemed 
that everything lay There, the whole world, 
all life, and the only reason the whole world 
and all life kept going was because here a 
man held a lamp and saw the Zero in and 
saw it off’. The central character, Don Dom- 
ino, who has lived all his working life on 
the line, is both a person without a past and 
with a predetermined future, representing 
humanity waiting and watching life passing 
everyone by. 

As Don Domino reminisces it becomes 
obvious that the mystery enveloping their 
work, coupled with the seclusion of their 
surroundings, has suffocated the workers, 
causing them to fall apart, and as they do 
so, the society which serves the Zero Train 
does too. Ultimately however, none of their 
machinations amounts to anything, as the 
closing of the line serves no purpose other 
than to emphasise their lost existence. Don 
Domino has simply been a voluntary parti- 
cipant in wasting his own life. As he is told 
during the novel: ‘Some people you'll never 
force to their knees. For one simple reason: 
they never got off them in the first place’. 

The Zero Train also weaves a tender love 
story amongst the strong characterisation 
and minimalist prose. For such a slim vol- 
ume it adds up to a lot more than its sum 
parts. 


CORAZON 

Joolz Denby 

HarperCollins pb, 250pp, £9.99 

reviewed by Rosanne Rabinowitz 

To those of us who were 
around in the 80s, Joolz 
Denby may be best known 
as the bestudded, pink- 
haired ‘ranting’ perfor- 
mance poet who livened 
up many gigs, cabarets and 
benefits in the days of yore. 
Now she is establishing herself as fine nov- 
elist working in the crime genre, while she 
continues to publish and record poetry. Her 
first novel Stone Baby, won a well-deserved 
award for Best New Crime Writer. 

Like her previous novel, Corazon is also 
set in Bradford. But her protagonist, Alma, 
soon sets off for Andalucia when her hus- 
band leaves her - putting her beloved cat 
to sleep first - and in related circumstances 
she loses her job. The departure of her hus- 
band stirs up Alma’s memories of a previ- 
ous, much more intense - and ultimately 
abusive - relationship with a brilliant work- 
ing class poet who had died in an accident. 

In Spain she starts to repair an estranged 
relationship with her parents, who have 
taken up residence there. When a family 
friend asks her to look for their daughter, 


she visits a nearby cult’s commune. Though 
she grumbles at the prospect, Alma soon 
finds it a pleasant experience to wander 
about their peaceful gardens and she meets 
a nice bloke there. Then when the leader 
turns out to possess an old letter that could 
help Alma with a book she is writing about 
the Brontes, she a becomes a regular visitor. 
A sharp-tongued, down-to-earth, all-around 
sceptic, Alma is hardly cult material. But 
soon she is drawn into their world and be- 
gins changing her mind about a lot of things. 

Denby’s poet’s eye for the telling detail 
serves her well, allowing her to say and 
show a lot with only a few lines. Yet there’s 
ample space for the story to unfold. With 
many thrillers, I find myself saying “Hey, 
wait up! I want to get to know these guys 
before shit starts happening to them’. 
That’s no problem here. There’s plenty of 
time to hang out with Alma and her best 
mates, Maz and Millie, who she turns to 
for support. Time also to deal with Alma’s 
past and especially her explosive relation- 
ship with Jack the poet, which continues 
to haunt her. It was easy to care about this 
cast of well-drawn, very real characters. 

In contrast, the narrative towards the end 
seems rushed. Alma’s ‘conversion’ needs 
more deliberation and nuance to be really 
convincing. The sparse style that serves the 
rest of the book so well falters here, parti- 
cularly when Alma is stumbling about in 
an altered state of consciousness amid some 
very surreal scenes. While the ending is 
wonderfully ambiguous, it felt like the am- 
biguities could have done with some more 
exploration. 

On the whole though, I would recom- 
mend this book - even to those who don’t 
normally enjoy crime fiction. Corazon is full 
of the quick humour and sharp observation 
that made Stone Baby such a good read. 
Though Corazon contains no overtly fan- 
tastic elements, it does deal with disloca- 
tion, the power of belief and need in a way 
that would appeal to TTA readers. Denby’s 
characters are anything but hardboiled; 
they are deeply damaged and vulnerable, 
yet full of fighting spirit. Denby’s takes on 
loneliness, fear and loss —- mingled with a 
tough, embattled sense of humour ~ go be- 
yond genre. I look forward to her next book. 


THE GHOST SISTER 

Liz Williams 

Bantam Spectra pb, 339pp, $5.99 

reviewed by Ceri Jordan 

Mevennen’s people live in 

perfect harmony with their 

world, attuned to the tides, 

the seasons, even the mag- 

netic field of the planet. But 

Mevennen, a freak of nat- 

ure, lacks that sense - and 
. also lacks the bloodmind, 

the ane predator’s mindset, which 

turns children into unmanageable beasts 

and erupts throughout adulthood in care- 

fully controlled rituals. 








When she and her devoted brother Eleres 
are visited by a ‘ghost’ that promises her a 
cure for her landblindness, they’re under- 
standably suspicious. But the truth is worse 
than they could possibly imagine. The ghost 
is a visitor from a strictly controlled galactic 
civilisation, come to re-establish contact with 
their long-lost colony, and shocked by how 
far they have degenerated. But a cure for 
their so-called degeneration, and for Meven- 
nen, may in fact destroy their entire society. 

Liz Williams’s first novel is a powerful 
study of how personal affections colour 
our allegiance to society, to tradition, and 
to scientific method. From Eleres’s deter- 
mination to keep his crippled sister alive 
when even his own instincts tell him the 
weak must be sacrificed, to the anthropo- 
logists’ blindness to the effects of their own 
rescue mission, everyone is engaged in 
some kind of benign self-deception. The 
visitors, like Victorian missionaries hand- 
ing out clothing to bemused bushmen, act 
more to calm their own outrage than for 
the good of those they claim to be helping. 
It’s only once the place of emotion, and 
the animal nature, has been accepted that 
both sides can settle down to any kind of 
mutual understanding. 

The strictly-regulated predator society 
is logical and well-drawn, and the charac- 
ters engaging. However, for a book dealing 
with world-changing events, The Ghost Sis- 
ter maintains a narrow focus on a few indi- 
viduals, and rather lacks the epic scope of 
previous anthropological sf. A broader sense 
of the havoc that the visitors unleash might 
have increased the impact, but it remains 
an absorbing, thought-provoking tale. 


THE RESURRECTIONISTS 
Kim Wilkins 
Orion pb, 503pp, £6.99 
reviewed by Peter Tennant 
=| Maisie, a young cellist, fakes 

a wrist injury to put some 
distance between herself, a 
career she’s no longer sure 
she wants and a domineer- 
ing mother. She travels from 
her native Australia to the 
tiny village of Solgreve in 
Yorkshire, home of her recently deceased 
maternal grandmother Sybill, the family’s 
black sheep. Her reception is unexpectedly 
frosty; the villagers feared Sybill as a witch 
and want nothing to do with her grand- 
daughter. Thrown back on her own devices 
Maisie explores Sybill’s cottage and disco- 
vers the carefully hidden parts of a diary 
written by a young woman back in the 18th 
century. Georgette eloped from London to 
Solgreve with her poet lover, but her diary 
reveals a terrible secret about the village, 
an evil that could well have survived into 
the present day and cost Sybill her life, 
which it will take Maisie all of her recently 
discovered psychic powers to defeat. 

This is pretty much a by the numbers 
supernatural thriller with all the usual Go- 





thic trappings thrown in gratis - old build- 
ings, haunted graveyards, sinister country 
folk, evil clergymen, hidden documents and 
a whole percussion section of things that 
go bump in the night. Wilkins stage man- 
ages it all with an adroit touch and some 
nicely understated supernatural effects, 
never letting slip the reins of credibility, 
but by and large the pleasures to be found 
between the covers of The Resurrectionists 
are those of a familiar story told well rather 
than any shock of the new. Where it does 
offer a little extra frisson of novelty is in 
the character of Maisie, the tension between 
the carefully regulated life from which she 
wishes to escape and the madness in which 
she finds herself, in more senses than one. 
It’s a spot on study of the romantic impulse, 
and Wilkins caps it all with a nasty twist at 
the end, one that is not entirely unexpected 
but still comes as a bit of a jolt with its 
abruptness. 


DECIPHER 

Stel Paviou 

Simon & Schuster hb, 616pp, £12.99 
reviewed by Peter Tennant 


It is the year 2012 and 
something’s gone wrong 
with the sun. Scientists are 
4 worried that unprecedent- 
ed solar flare activity could 
be the prelude to the big 
one, a cosmic event with 
fatal consequences for 
eine. Meanwhile, beneath the ice of 
Antarctica, geologists have discovered a 
hidden city that could be lost Atlantis, and 
other ancient sites around the globe are 
starting to act in ways previously thought 
impossible. It appears that the key to the 
present danger is hidden in the past. The 
USA assembles a team of scientists and mili- 
tary to investigate Atlantis, but the Chinese 
have other ideas and are already there in 
force. We’re under starter’s orders in the 
race to save the world, or at least to blow 
it all up before Mother Nature saves us the 
bother. 

Decipher came with more publicity mat- 
erial than any book I’ve ever received to 
review, most of it having to do with the 
rags to riches story of author Pavlou, who 
after years working in Threshers by day and 
writing by night sold both this novel and a 
film script to Hollywood in the same fort- 
night. There was even a poster to hang on 
my bedroom wall. Not. 

As someone naturally wary of hype I came 
to the book with low expectations. The 
sleeve notes mention Michael Crichton, but 
the plot synopsis suggests the sort of aw- 
fulness you get from Clive Cussler. In the 
event I was pleasantly surprised. To name 
drop a couple more worthies, Decipher 
reads like a cross between Greg Egan and 
Indiana Jones, and is the kind of book that 
in a few years time will probably (a) be 
gutted by a hired gun scriptwriter and (b) 
test to destruction the sfx ingenuity and 
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budget of some Hollywood studio. 

Central to the novel is the idea of an ad- 
vanced civilisation that preceded our own 
but was lost, surviving only in legend and 
folklore, yet still found a way to bequeath 
its technology to present day man. Pavlou 
does a fine job of making this pill easy to 
swallow, padding it out with a compelling 
wealth of factual detail. On every page he 
throws off intriguing ideas about linguis- 
tics, mythology, geology, nuclear physics 
etc. I’m not qualified to judge the accuracy 
of this, but certainly the author makes it 
sound plausible, and a four-page bibliogra- 
phy suggests that he has done his home- 
work and is extrapolating from known fact 
rather than just pulling stuff out of thin air. 

The science is seamlessly woven into an 
exhilarating adventure story, one that never 
lets up the pace for a minute and has enough 
twists and turns to make the most seasoned 
action fan feel slightly dizzy. The characters 
are fully rounded and believable, aside from 
the ability of every single one of them to 
quote chapter and verse from the Book of 
Revelations. The rivalries within the group, 
between the scientists and the military men, 
who refreshingly don’t want to blow every- 
thing up at the drop of a hat, between the 
different areas of science itself, all help to 
raise the tension that little bit more. And 
of course there’s the obligatory love match 
to add spice. It ain’t great literature, but it 
is an exciting story well told. 

I’m still wary of hype, but in this instance 
Pavlou more than justifies the claims being 
made on his behalf. 


THE FRESCO 

Sheri Tepper 

Gollancz pho, 406pp, £10.99 

reviewed by Peter Tennant 

Benita Alvarez, an ordinary 
woman with a poor self- 
image, is thrust into the 
global limelight when, 
=a seemingly at random, she 
is picked to act as go-be- 
tween for mankind and an 
alien race. The Pistach re- 
present a federation of planets which Earth 
is being invited to join, but to qualify we 
must demonstrate the quality of ‘neigh- 
bourliness’. Fortunately the aliens have their 
own methods to foster this virtue, which 
they will implement whether we like it or 
not, and let it be noted that most of us like 
it very much. There is a penalty for failure. 
Outside the umbrella of the federation Earth 
will be at the mercy of other alien races, 
predators who will hunt and eat human 
beings. Unfortunately some of these crea- 
tures are already here and going about their 
business, given a spurious legitimacy by poli- 
ticians who'd rather rule in Hell than see 
anyone else bring about Heaven on Earth. 
Worse still there is a crisis on the Pistach 
homeworld. Their holy mission statement, 
The Fresco of the title, has been reinterp- 
reted with far reaching consequences. They 
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may abandon their embassy to Earth, leav- 
ing us at the mercy of the predators. It’s up 
to Benita Alvarez, housewife superstar, to 
come up with a solution. 

This is my third book by Tepper, a writer 
about whom I’m still undecided. The story 
is superficial, almost a compendium of 
cliches from all those old Hollywood films 
of the 40s and 50s, The Day The Earth Stood 
Still through I Married A Monster From 
Outer Space, with pit stops along the way 
at such modern ‘classics’ as Predator. The 
Pistach are holy fools dressed up as ET’s 
mum and dad. The bad guy aliens are serial 
killers in monster suits and given unpro- 
nounceable names. 

And, like most product churned out by 
the Hollywood dream factory, it has a strong 
American bias. The Pistach make the good 
old US of A their first point of call because 
it has ‘a tasty culture that other peoples 
readily enjoy’ (it may be true, but don’t you 
just hate to hear them say it). The Ameri- 
can President is wise enough to let them 
take control, suggesting he isn’t a politician 
at all but an imposter, and when the chips 
are down he is the one who implements 
Benita’s plan to save the Pistach from their 
own folly. In fact you could make a case 
for retitling this book Bill Clinton Saves The 
Universe. The Pres is never named, but the 
identikit fit isn’t hard to make (he’s a Demo- 
crat, can’t be left alone with a woman with- 
out causing scandal, has been unfairly 
hounded by gossipmongers on Capitol Hill, 
among them a nasty prosecutor guy, and 
he has a wife who enters politics when he 
retires to write a book). Is Tepper putting 
out for a White House dinner date under 
the next administration, or simply Bush- 
whacking by implication? The Republicans 
come over badly; apparently their main man 
once made a pass at the First Lady and was 
rejected, so has held a grudge ever since 
(you knew it had to be something like that). 

The author puts a lot of work into creating 
a believably alien culture for the Pistach, 
one in which everyone has a place and there 
is a place for everyone, though I didn’t find 
it quite as appealing as she obviously in- 
tended. Members are tested to find the role 
for which they are best suited, and if it 
happens to be a role they don’t necessarily 
want, then tough titty. Me, I want to write, 
and never mind that I score higher on the 
aptitude tests for sewer maintenance. Nor 
is it believable that this advanced and 
deeply ethical society will change direction 
overnight because a ten thousand-year-old 
painting has been scrubbed up and revealed 
to be slightly different from what it says on 
the bill of fare, any more than it’s reason- 
able to think Christians will go on a murder 
spree if we discover the word ‘not’ in the 
Ten Commandments was an interpolation 
by some later hand. 

Having said all that, this is a book that 
so shamelessly wears its heart on its sleeve 
you end up wanting to like it more than you 
actually do. It’s the feel good factor. You 





can’t help but applaud as Benita puts one 
over on her worthless husband and son, 
or cheer at the elegant solutions the Pis- 
tach offer to some of mankind’s more oner- 
ous problems. These won’t go down big in 
downtown Kabul or the Medelin compound 
in Bogota, but the rest of us can crack a 
smile, and a broad one at that. In particular 
the Pistach response to the Pro-Life lobby 
is a masterpiece of poetic justice, and deftly 
exploits another of those old sf cliches. 
Tepper is riding several hobbyhorses here. 
The result is not especially good sf, but for 
all its faults The Fresco is an engaging read, 
like a large dollop of your favourite ice 
cream on a summer day (curiously the 
Pistach don’t tackle our weather, showing 
some things are beyond even their ingenu- 
ity) and great fun to boot. 


THE WOODEN SEA 
Jonathan Carroll 
Gollancz hb, 247pp, £16.99 
reviewed by Peter Tennant 
For Frannie McCabe, Police 
Chief of Crane’s View, the 
strangeness begins when a 
dog he’s already left for 
dead and buried turns up 
alive and well in the boot 
of his car and smelling of 
something much nicer than 
roses. Next thing his seventeen-year-old self 
shows up in the middle of the night and 
starts telling him what a mess he’s made 
of his life, from which point on things stea- 
dily get weirder, until Frannie’s left feeling 
that he’s stepped into a painting by Salva- 
dor Dali. The strings are being pulled by ali- 
ens, and the fate of the universe itself hinges 
on the actions of one Frannie McCabe. 
Regular readers of TTA will know that 
I’m a big admirer of Jonathan Carroll, but 
every so often he delivers a book that I’m 
uncomfortable with, one where the meta- 
physics swamps the human story, and this 
is one of those. Often, like From the Teeth 
of Angels, they’re the very books that other 
readers see as best demonstrating his genius. 
Plotwise this reads like a hybrid of Back 
to the Future and Vonnegut’s The Sirens of 
Titan, with God thrown in to get the ma- 
chine up and running. Like Winston Niles 
Rumfoord, Frannie McCabe has come un- 
stuck in time, though the mechanism by 
which this is achieved alters at the author’s 
whim. First up he meets his seventeen-year- 
old self. Then he opens the door and steps 
out into the 1960s, getting to chat with his 
old man Future style and set pater’s mind 
at rest about a few things. After that he’s 
pulled forward into the body of his ninety- 
year-old self, but with none of that worthy’s 
memories, and so has to make sense of a 
strange future world. Finally, with our hero 
on his last legs, a boy scout troop of young 
McCabes step in to help him out. And, as 
at the conclusion of Titan, Carroll presents 
us with a mind boggling concept at the back 
of it all, but whereas Vonnegut’s offering 


was a witty and ironic comment on the ab- 
surdity of life as we know it, Carroll seems 
to intend his to be taken seriously, the meta- 
physical raison d’etre for all that takes place. 

One of Carroll’s great strengths as a writer 
is that he takes time to create a believable 
reality before tampering with its structure, 
but with this book we’re in The Twilight 
Zone by page twenty (you could of course 
argue that the characters have already been 
introduced in Carroll’s two previous novels). 
In the promotional material much is made 
of the different outlooks of a seventeen- 
year-old and his mature self, but in the book 
this intriguing idea is simply a throwaway 
piece of invention, good for a few pages chat 
about what type of women McCabe Sr and 
Jr each prefer and how they take their cof- 
fee, but not a lot more than that. Most of 
the really good ideas in this book, the ones 
that would’ve made a cracking novel if they 
had been explored in any depth, are aban- 
doned along the way as we race to the end- 
ing. Characterisation throughout seems per- 
functory, so that it becomes hard to actually 
care what happens to these people as the 
shit keeps on keeping on. For all that Carroll 
continually ups the stakes you’re left with 
the impression that from the viewpoint of 
the individuals involved it all remains aca- 
demic. And at the end we’re no further for- 
ward, just left clutching at the hint of yet 
more to come. This is a ramshackle novel 
from a writer capable of much better, one 
for whom sophistication is usually a defin- 
ing quality. His method here seems to be 
to throw as much oddness as he can at the 
page in the hope that some of it will stick. 
Unfortunately it all sticks, resulting in a 
right old mess. 

Anyone familiar with Carroll’s work is 
going to want to read this book, and never 
mind what any smart aleck reviewer has 
to say. Certainly I would. But for those who 
haven’t yet tried him out, please don’t start 
here. 


THE BURNING TIMES 

Jeanne Kalogridis 

HarperColllins hb, 385pp, £16.99 

reviewed by Peter Tennant 

The Burning Times is set 
in medieval France, an age 
in which heresy and rum- 
ours of witchcraft were 
harshly dealt with. In the 
walled city of Carcassone 
the young Abbess Marie 
Francoise awaits trial, ac- 
cused of a pact with the Devil. When the 
Inquisitor Father Charles is taken ill the 
task of interrogating her falls to his scribe, 
the novice Brother Michel. Michel once saw 
the Abbess perform a miracle. He believes 
that she is a saint and will take any step 
to spare her the auto da fe. But sight of 
the Abbess provokes a powerful physical 
response in him, and as her confession 
unfolds, containing as it does the story of 
the Race, a mystical sect connected to the 








Knights Templar and involved in worship 
of a mother Goddess, Michel is forced to 
question not only his faith but also his 
own identity. 

Kalogridis’s novel is beautifully written, 
capturing perfectly the spirit of the period 
in which it is set, an age of superstition 
and bloody war between rival belief sys- 
tems, her prose so vivid you can almost 
reach out and touch the roaring flames and 
smell the roasting flesh, hear the screams 
of the dying and see the angels glowing 
with an unearthly radiance. We follow the 
characters through war and plague, trials 
and ordeals, love and domestic life, learning 
to care for them as the larger picture of 
which they are a part is gradually revealed. 
The author’s evocation of the Race and 
their worship, with its hint of a spirituality 
far different from that of the patriarchal 
Church and a secret history behind all that 
we know of the past is compellingly done. 
What makes it stand out is the depth of 
emotion Kalogridis brings to the work, the 
feeling that for her this is a heartfelt story 
containing much of truth, one that moves 
her profoundly and therefore must of neces- 
sity also move us. Highly recommended. 


THE LEAKY ESTABLISHMENT 

David Langford 

Big Engine pb, 209pp, £7.99 

reviewed by Peter Tennant 

Big Engine is a new inde- 
| pendent publisher looking 
to promote talented new 
writers, rescue popular 
works from out-of-print ig- 
#1 nominy and challenge the 
accepted wisdom that ‘an- 
thologies don’t sell’. Their 
list of titles for 2001 is a promisingly eclectic 
mix, one that will whet the appetites of 
most sf fans. This 1984 novel by Langford, 
complete with an introduction by Terry Prat- 
chett, is their launch publication, and it’s 
an auspicious start. 

Roy Tappen works at Robinson Heath, a 
top secret nuclear research facility run by 
the Ministry of Defence. One day on a dare 
he smuggles out a surplus to requirement 
filing cabinet, only to discover it contains 
the plutonium core from a nuclear warhead, 
put there for safekeeping by one of the clea- 
ners. Unfortunately getting a warhead back 
into Robinson Heath isn’t as easy as getting 
one out, taxing all of Tappen’s considerable 
ingenuity, the situation deteriorating with 
each new attempt. 

This is a lively book, one that deftly sati- 
rises the excesses and paranoia of the sec- 
urity community. It has some memorable 
characters and grand comic set pieces, tak- 
ing well aimed pot shots at bureaucratic 
muddleheadedness and red tape, like a 
modern and more purposeful equivalent of 
PG Wodehouse. Tappen could easily be Ber- 
tie Wooster with a science O-level and Rob- 
inson Heath some little known annex of the 
Drones Club, patrolled by security guards 





in lieu of draconian maiden aunts. Only the 
reality hinted at behind the text (Langford 
used to work in the nuclear industry, so 
presumably knows what he’s talking about) 
seems to offer more in the way of absurdity, 
but really that’s not funny at all. 


ARTIFACT 

Gregory Benford 

Orbit pb, 416pp, £6.99 

ro by lan a 

Is there anything this man 
doesn’t know about? In 
previous novels he’s dem- 
onstrated extensive know- 
ledge on topics as broad as 
geology, particle physics, 
biology and the world of 
corporate business amongst 
other things. This time he’s mixing Greek 
mythology, archaeology, politics and black 
hole theory. He writes with authority on 
these subjects and draws the reader in to 
a convincing scenario. 

Artifact promises Armageddon, but starts 
off slow on a field-trip in southern Greece, 
where Claire and her colleague George are 
finishing a dig - the novel even contains 
their field notes for that added touch of auth- 
enticity. The situation is forced by Colonel 
Kontos, the Greek leader of the dig, who is 
more concerned with bating the Americans 
while trying to get Claire into bed. His real 
agenda is less clear, however, hidden be- 
hind his anti-Americanisms and his focus 
on the upcoming war with the Turks. But 
John is coming to the rescue — a reckless 
mathematician (yes, you read that right) 
who poses as a metallurgist in order to, you 
guessed it, get Claire into bed. 

The ‘artifact’ is discovered and moved to 
Claire’s American University, there is much 
heroics from John (and his owning up to 
his true profession, which Claire barely no- 
tices). Then, the science kicks in. And this 
is hard science. If you don’t know your basic 
particle physics terminology, then I would 
imagine you’d struggle. Then there is the 
realisation of what their discovery means, 
and potential Armageddon. 

Claire and John are opposites who attract, 
reflecting the nature of their discovery. He’s 
a no-holds-barred action hero type from the 
deep South, while she is a more cautious 
Bostonian. Their relationship progresses in 
the background, which provides a pleasing 
distraction from the science. Benford shows 
courage in the honesty in which he portrays 
John’s ‘maleness’, his lust for Claire. Kontos 
is a true one-dimensional villain. He is single- 
minded, refusing to listen to anything any- 
one says, and resorts to violence at every 
opportunity. He has no real motivation other 
than glory. The background characters are 
based on nothing but cliche and stereotype, 
from the Government Operative to the Uni- 
versity Dean. 

Artifact reads like a movie, a cross bet- 
ween Indiana Jones and a Jerry Bruckhie- 
mer disaster flick, which in this case isn’t 
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such a bad thing. It’s pacy, incident ridden 
and includes a suitable dramatic climax. 
However, the science, and the ending, which 
brings us back to Claire and her beloved 
Greece, is a little too much to take in. 


DEEPSIX 

Jack McDevitt 

Voyager pb, 432pp, £5.99 

reviewed by Ceri Jordan 

A distant world known as 
Deepsix is about to collide 
with a wandering gas giant, 
providing humanity with a 
once-in-a-lifetime scientific 
opportunity. Years before, 
Randall Nightingale was 
the only survivor of the 
first, fatal exploratory mission. But in their 
rush to escape Deepsix’s ferocious animal 
life, the survey team overlooked evidence 
of a previous hi-tech civilisation. Now, with 
only days before the planet is ripped apart 
by the gravity of the oncoming giant, a has- 
tily assembled team has one last chance to 
gather evidence of this lost race. 

When things go wrong, Nightingale finds 
himself stranded on Deepsix, in the com- 
pany of a hard-nosed reporter and a hand- 
ful of scientists, battling predators, freak 
storms, earthquakes, and each other. Their 
only hope lies with volunteers from the 
tourist ships watching helplessly from orbit 
- and one scientist’s crackpot plan to re- 
construct the technology of the vanished 
race, which may yet help them understand 
what happened here, centuries before. . . 

This superior page-turner reads as a 
cross between Jurassic Park and Apollo 13; 
as man battles nature on the planet’s sur- 
face, human ingenuity in orbit battles the 
limitations of technology. The story seam- 
lessly blends archeology, astronomy and 
engineering, pulling the reader into even 
the most technical discussions with ease, 
and moves at a cracking pace. 

Its characters, admittedly, are straight from 
the action-novel equivalent of Central Cast- 
ing, each instantly recognisable and fulfil- 
ling a familiar role in the group. McDevitt’s 
tendency to hurl characters at us by the 
handful and hope we can tell them apart 
tends to aggrevate the problem - six hu- 
mans and an Al are introduced on the first 
page! — but the sheer scope of the story 
makes this perhaps inevitable. 

In an era when science fiction is increas- 
ingly being plundered by the action genre, 
it’s good to see a populist blockbuster that 
respects science and uses it intelligently 
to drive the plot, rather than as set dressing 
or an excuse for errors in logic. Highly recom- 
mended. Now, if anyone has a spare hun- 
dred million, how about a movie? 





ATONEMENT 

lan McEwan 

Johnathan Cape hb, 372pp, £16.99 

reviewed by Roger Keen 

Given McEwan’s reputation for spare, sinu- 
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ous writing and subject matter tinged with 
the macabre, Atonement, his eighth adult 
novel, is at first a puzzle. It starts slowly, 
crammed with meandering detail to the 
point of feeling overwritten, an 18th Cen- 
tury novel set in 1935. We hear of the Tal- 
lises, an upper middle class family on their 
country estate during a single hot summer 
day. There is thirteen-year-old Briony, a 
budding writer; her sister Cecilia and bro- 
ther Leon, in their twenties; parents, friends 
and young cousins; and Robbie, the char- 
lady’s son who gained a Cambridge First 
by means of the family’s patronage. 

Through this ensemble cast McEwan en- 
ters his narrative from many angles, scales 
its complex different levels and explores 
Rashumon-like differing viewpoints of the 
same events. What happens seems decep- 
tively humdrum, but we sense that is all 
going to change and we are being cunningly 
seduced. 

McEwan is all too consciously putting 
on a virtuoso writing performance, and he 
succeeds very well, weaving a beautifully 
intricate fabric of period detail and nuance, 
that, unlike old black and white film which 
distances us from the past, instead immer- 
ses us in its sights, sounds and feel so we 
experience it as contemporary. But inside 
this exquisite Merchant Ivory-with-words 
act there lies familiar McEwanesque pre- 
occupations. The bittersweet quality of first 
love. The danger and explosiveness of awa- 
kening sexuality. Suspense, sharpened and 
elongated unbearably. And, presently, his 
central theme. Damage. The awesome mag- 
nificence of damage, its contours traced 
with the precision of the finest filigree. 
Briony witnesses her first literary effort, a 
play, fall apart, only then to stumble into 
a grander real-life drama where she plays 
a role intertwining fact and fiction, with 
fatal consequences for new lovers Cecilia 
and Robbie. And at last we get it — that this 
catastrophe could only have happened in 
the past, with its different moral structures 
and lack of forensic science. The fallout 
reaches into the years ahead, as we shift 
to Robbie’s part in the Dunkirk evacuation. 
World War Two becomes fascinatingly re- 
minted by the same protracted deeply re- 
searched exactitude, and the wholesale car- 
nage of war, lovingly described, registers 
as a consequence of the earlier events. Bri- 
ony, now grown up and working as a nurse 
in London, tends to the broken bodies of 
the victims, and attempts to right those 
earlier wrongs. 

The theme of a couple’s love blighted 
by tragedy has featured in several of Mc- 
Ewan’s past novels, and is a kind of blue- 
print to which he keeps returning. In Atone- 
ment he has set it against the grandiose 
backdrop of historical event, much as did 
in The Innocent, and used the genre of the 
family saga to add further weight and sig- 
nificance. But perhaps conscious of the ten- 
dency of sagas to tie things up too neatly, 
McEwan gives us an elderly Briony in 1999, 





and uses her literary take on events to ab- 
solve himself from the requirement to pro- 
vide a conclusive ending. 

It is a shame, for Atonement is exactly 
the kind of narrative which needs such 
an ending. Its surface is dazzling, and the 
middle section truly gripping, but whilst 
making fair comment on the difficulty - 
or impossibility - of completion, it itself 
feels unfinished. 


LA BAS 
JK Huysman 
Dedalus pb, 336pp, £7.99 
reviewed by Sarah Singleton 

epee = How handsome this book 
looks upon the shelf. Grace- 
fully adorned in a black co- 
ver, with a most apposite, 
sinister Beardsley picture 
on the front, titled in gold, 
the novel affords the shad- 
owed heart a tremor of dark 
delight - before the first page is turned. 
And its contents do not disappoint - though 
surprise they might. 

La Bas, a new translation by Brendan 
King, was first published in Paris in 1891, 
is subtitled ‘A Journey Into the Self’. A clas- 
sic of 19th century decadence, it explores 
Satansim, sin and the occult. The back co- 
ver contains warnings about a shocking 
black mass. Time Out described the book 
as strong meat for diseased imaginations. 
Such a recommendation. With trembling 
hands, one launches into the abyss... 

In reality the novel is series of introspec- 
tive discourses and long conversations ex- 
amining a whole range of variously inter- 
esting topics, ranging from homeopathy 
and bell ringing to spirits, Satanism and 
the occult. The hero, Durtal, is studying 
the history of notorious child murderer and 
depraved embodiment of evil, Gilles de Rais. 
In the meantime he meets up with various 
friends for long meals and chats and be- 
comes infatuated with a woman who sends 
him letters. Ultimately the mysterious wo- 
man takes him to a Black Mass. 

The novel has the feel of an autobiogra- 
phical account and in actuality very little 
happens. But it is a fascinating, lively and 
in places hilarious read. Huysman’s hero 
is fascinated by Gilles de Rais, by the notion 
of evil and black magic, yet he is himself 
a fastidious and fussy person. He writes a 
most colourful, passionate and compelling 
account of Gilles de Rais’s fall into depravity 
- but is himself so uptight he finds the whole 
idea of sexual contact with real women per- 
fectly distasteful. At the Black Mass, primed 
for horrors, he is upset by the sight of a man 
wearing rouge. Huysman does obviously 
love his food though - conversations about 
incubus, corrupt clerics and evils are perio- 
dically interrupted by one or other of the 
guests commenting on the bill of fare or 
asking for someone to pass round the gin- 
gerbread. 

His description of an intense infatuation 


with a woman he has never seen or met is 
drawn down to the finest detail. He charts 
emotion with unfailing rigour and honesty. 
Huysman depicts a writer who lives much 
of his life in a tempestuous flight of fantasy. 
He describes writing as the only occupation 
which can alleviate the strain of boredom. 
The novel is also unexpectedly contempo- 
rary in its concerns. Thoughts on religion, 
money, and magic in an age of science touch 
a nerve for the 21st century reader. A funny, 
intriguing book. Highly recommended. 


THE EYRE AFFAIR 
Jasper Fforde 
Hodder & Stroughton pb, 384pp, £6.99 
reviewed by lan Simpson 
A lot of blurb talks about 
a if such and such had a 
aa child with whatshername, 
“eee | or if the great thinguma- 
bob wrote like... The 
press release for Fforde’s 
The Eyre Affair goes on 
about Lewis Caroll writing 
a detective story. This is unfair to Fforde, 
as this is an original and inventive work 
in its own right. 

It’s certainly the most original work on 
time travel I’ve read, but the book is much 
more than an sf yarn. True, it’s set in a 
different reality, but no single moment or 
event would have turned our world into 
that which the heroine Thursday Next finds 
herself. We have (in no particular order) 
genetic science meaning pets are mostly 
dodos, the Crimea War still huffs and puffs, 
and Wales is a Soviet Republic, even though 
WWII came and went as (un)expected. Air- 
ships are the aircraft of choice, although 
planes do fly. Big corporations rule poli- 
tics, and vampires and werewolves walk 
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IN EVERY SENSE LIKE LOVE 

Simona Vinci 

Chatto & Windus pb, 150pp, £10 

reviewed by Andrew Hook 

Simona Vinci is an Italian 
writer whose fiction ex- 
plores the darker, often 
suppressed side of human 
experience and sexuality. 
This collection of thirteen 
short stories broods on ex- 
pressions of love in much 
the same way as The Stranglers’ La Folie 
album did in the 1980s, from unconven- 
tional angles. The result is a disturbing 
mosaic indeed. 

Vinci writes in a prose-style which al- 
though deliberately removed from the 
action still succeeds in getting under the 
skin. These stories could be described as 
crossgenre, but it might be more appropri- 
ate to regard them as paintings: impres- 
sionistic, surreal, cubist, landscape, each 
one managing to prevent the reader from 





the streets. And there are many other sur- 
prising twists and inventions. There are no 
technological or mythological explanations 
of the way the world is, and this makes 
things believable. Things just are, even if 
they include rips in the fabric of time. 

This book is a literary, romantic, detec- 
tive comedy drama which just happens to 
be set in a world that is not our own. Thurs- 
day Next works for the Government in the 
Special Operations division. Her expertise 
is literature. She’s a LiteraTech. She has a 
history in the Crimea and wears her heart 
on her sleeve. She is a true heroine. Her 
nemesis is Archon Hades, a man who has 
unusual powers and a refreshing raison 
d etre. The rest of the characters have equ- 
ally interesting names and lives, especially 
Spike the Vampire Hunter! 

Obviously, there are a lot of references 
to classic literature, especially Shakespeare, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, and of course, Jayne 
Eyre. Most of the references are familiar, 
and the author treats his reader with re- 
spect, not making too many assumptions. 
The story is witty and delightful, and every- 
one should read it, if only for Richard III 
done in the style of Rocky Horror. 


THE MERCIFUL WOMEN 

Federico Andahazi 

Black Swan pb, 188pp, £6.99 

reviewed by Peter Tennant 

Switzerland in 1816, and the poets Byron 
and Shelley with their women arrive at the 
Villa Diodati on Lake Geneva. Last and least 
in their entourage is Byron’s physician, the 
despised John Polidori, a man whose am- 
bition far exceeds his reach. Polidori learns 
that the notorious Legrand Sisters are near- 
by, two women who were once stars of vau- 
deville, renowned for both their beauty and 


becoming a passive voyeur by employing 
an intensity demanding analysis by the 
naked eye. 

Many of the stories deal with power con- 
flicts in love which exist through obsession 
and control. The obvious comparison here 
is with lan McEwan, and subsequently I was 
not surprised to find in the story ‘Things’: 
‘The black pencil he used to underline pas- 
sages in the last book I saw him read, Mc- 
Ewan’s First Love, Last Rites’. 

However, whereas McEwan’s short stories 
sometimes lapse into gleeful violence, 
Vinci’s are never quite that salacious. The 
difference is subtle, like that between the 
undercurrent and the undertow; one finds 
oneself slipping rather than being pulled 
beneath the surface. 

In ‘Flesh’, a photographer sees images 
of dead people on his retina as he takes 
their photographs whilst they sleep. The 
resultant fixation leads him unforgiving in- 
to necrophilia. 

In ‘Fugue’ a boy emerging into puberty 


promiscuity, but it is the mysterious third 
sister, whose existence is unknown to the 
world, from whom he receives a secret com- 
munication. A deformed monster driven by 
a terrible craving, Annette offers Polidori 
the literary fame for which he hungers in 
exchange for his help in satisfying her own 
needs, and so a monstrous bargain is seal- 
ed, one with far reaching consequences. 

In one sense this is a slight book (only 
188 pages and many of them blank, with 
generous print throughout), and Andahazi 
is not the first to be fascinated by the events 
that preceded Mary Shelley’s creation of 
Frankenstein, but seldom has the material 
received such an original and clever treat- 
ment. 

An Argentinian, one cover blurb compares 
Andahazi to Gabriel Garcia Marquez, but 
his writing is not as lyrical as the rich prose 
of Love in the Time of Cholera. Rather it is 
his fellow countryman Jorge Luis Borges 
who springs to mind. The Merciful Women 
lacks the mock serious tone of Borges, is 
a more breathless concoction altogether, 
but there is the same love of games, the 
same blurring of the boundaries between 
fact and fiction (eg the Legrand Sisters are 
descendants of the protagonist in Poe’s The 
Gold Bug), the same obsessiveness regard- 
ing literature and libraries, and at the end 
there is a revelation wholly worthy of the 
author of Labyrinths, one that suggests we 
revise all our ideas of literary history. This 
is not a great book, but it is a clever and in- 
triguing fusion of sex, history, horror, liter- 
ature and humour, one that captures suc- 
cessfully the flavour of its progenitors while 
infecting the narrative with a spirit of play- 
fulness that is uniquely its own, and it should 
be enjoyed by anyone with an interest in 
such matters. 


temporarily kidnaps a young female child 
and then finds it almost impossible not to 
experiment with her. The story almost un- 
bearably contemplates and acknowledges 
young children’s sexuality. 

In ‘Nocturne’ a woman sews up her vag- 
ina in an effort to purge herself of sexual 
relationships, in which, it seems, she has 
always been an overly willing participant. 
Vinci writes: ‘Every time we speak of sex 
we touch the deepest and most hidden place 
in our bodies’. 

Yet the examination of love in these stor- 
ies is not restricted to the sex factor. At least 
two of them examine parent/child relation- 
ships, no less disturbingly by conceding 
that they can be filled with love and hate 
simultaneously. 

In these stories Vinci takes convention- 
ally taboo subjects and is not afraid to pre- 
sent them bare, without sensationalising 
them. They hit home much stronger this 
way, creating an intriguing collection which 
deserves to be sought out. 
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THE 199 STEPS 

Michel Faber 

Canongate hb, 100pp, £9.99 

reviewed by Rosanne Rabinowitz 

Coming on the heels of the 

successful Under the Skin, 

this novella shows a very 

,,| different side of this quirky 
| writer. Faber offers a highly 

ambiguous ghost story 

that is also a morality tale 
S of sorts. It is beautifully 

onodncet: with startling and atmospheric 

infrared photos and an old-fashioned Vic- 

torian picture-book typeface. So that’s the 

packaging . . . what of the contents? 

While recovering from a broken relation- 
ship and a traumatic accident, Sian takes 
up with an archeological dig at Whitby Ab- 
bey where sixty ancient graves have recen- 
tly been discovered. While trying to get away 
from it all, she is plagued by nightmares 
where someone is cutting her throat while 
murmuring of his deep love for her. Are the 
nightmares a result of her own traumatic 
stress or do they come from somewhere 
else, another mind and another time? 

In the meantime she meets Mack, a doc- 
tor from London who came to Whitby to 
sort out the affairs of his dead father. As 
they’re sparring and flirting, Mack passes 
on a bottle containing an old roll of parch- 
ment that is the confession of an old 18th 
century whaler who lived in Whitby. As she 
works on the scroll, she becomes immersed 
in the narrative of what appears to be a 
bizarre centuries-old murder, which seems 
to contain a clue to her own present-day 
terrors. 

Faber mingles the past and present well, 
ably juxtaposing the old ruins and grave- 
yards redolent with history to shops selling 
plastic Dracula fangs and whoopee cush- 
ions. After the bleakness of Under the Skin, 
I was surprised to find that this book is in- 
fused with a kind of optimism. In its final 
twists the book questions our cynicism and 
tendency to assume the worst of people. 
Though deceptively slight, the story and its 
moving point lingered with me long after- 
wards. 





URBAN GOTHIC: LACUNA & OTHER TRIPS 
Edited David J Howe 

Telos hb, 252pp, £25 

reviewed by Peter Tennant 

The idea behind this collection is for B list 
writers to adapt three episodes of the late 
night Channel 5 horror show, while three 
A list writers get to pen new stories under 
the Urban Gothic umbrella. 

There’s support comment from, among 
others, series co-creator Tom de Ville, plus 
introductions from Richard O’Brien and 
editor David Howe, all of which gives the 
impression that Urban Gothic was a distinct 
improvement on sliced bread. Personally I 
found the series disappointing, more flash 
than substance, MTV sensibility masquer- 
ading as innovative storytelling, something 
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to be watched only as a result of insomnia 
and a lack of anything better to do. 

In the circumstances I can’t comment 
on how faithful the adaptations are to their 
source material, or whether their shortcom- 
ings are down to the writers or internal con- 
straints, though I suspect the latter. Debbie 
Bennett serves up weirdness by the plateful 
in ‘Lacuna’, but can’t make druggies either 
interesting or sympathetic. Paul Finch does 
a great job with the backstory and charac- 
terisation in “Boys Club’ but the plot is never 
more than tissue thin and sometimes a lot 
less than that. “Telling The Tale’ by Steve 
Lockley and Paul Lewis is more ambitious, 
attempting to create a sort of urban mytho- 
logy, but the separate elements don’t really 
gel and at the end you're left feeling there 
really wasn’t that much substance to it 
anyway. 

The three original stories are much better. 
“The Look’, Christopher Fowler’s jaundiced 
peep at the fashion industry, is character 
driven and has moments of chillingly mem- 
orable invention, the whole shot through 
with a caustic wit. Graham Masterton’s ‘The 
Scrawler’, in which a man is stalked by a 
seemingly relentless nemesis, is a more con- 
ventional supernatural piece, but one con- 
taining an original and convincing urban 
monster. ‘Goblin City Lights’ by Simon Clark 
treats the Goth music scene with compel- 
ling flair, several deftly placed hooks draw- 
ing the reader in, and then ups the stakes 
to deliver a remarkable conclusion, one that 
brings to mind Ligotti’s more cosmic pieces. 

The hardback edition is attractively put 
together, with eight striking photographic 
images supplied by Nathan Skreslet, and 
looks to be vying for collectors’ item status. 
It costs £25, but for that kind of money if 
you're quick you can join the British Fan- 
tasy Society for one year and receive the 
paperback edition, along with a whole lot 
of other goodies, as part of your subscrip- 
tion. Makes sense to me. 


DREADFUL TALES 

Richard Laymon 

Headline pb, 436pp, £5.99 

reviewed by Peter Tennant 

If you go down to the woods today, you'll 
find a naked woman tied to a tree and get 
stalked by a homicidal maniac, or at least 
you will if you’re a character in a story by 
Richard Laymon. For the rest of us treading 
in dog mess is about as nasty as it gets. 

Laymon died of a heart attack on Valen- 
tine’s Day in 2001. A prolific writer he left 
behind a legacy of nearly fifty books. This 
volume brings together twenty-five previ- 
ously uncollected stories, all very much 
representative of his in your face brand of 
horror, with its emphasis on narrative mo- 
mentum and gory hijinks. 

The quintessential pulp writer, offering 
cheap and cheesy thrills by the bucketful, 
Laymon was the illegitimate offspring of 
Roger Corman and EC Comics, raised by a 
wet nurse with a penchant for video nas- 


ties. Between the covers of this collection 
you'll find axe and knife wielding psycho- 
paths, rapists, femme fatales, hitchhikers 
with murder in mind and just about every 
other brand of sicko the human race has 
conjured up in its long and often undistin- 
guished history. There’s even a couple of 
vampires for those who just can’t get 
enough. 

The stories are told at a frantic pace, 
with minimum frills and maximum thrills, 
Laymon’s slick prose making it all seem 
so effortless. There’s deft characterisation, 
especially of horny teens, a Laymon speci- 
ality, and heavy reliance on the twist end- 
ing, about half of which come off. 

This book won’t be to everyone’s taste. 
In particular those who come over faint at 
the whiff of anything that isn’t PC should 
stay well clear (I’ve read over thirty of his 
novels, so big fan, but still have reservations 
about some aspects of his work). Laymon 
is not a ‘serious’ writer, he is a writer who 
is content to entertain his readers, and if 
he puts a nutter with a big knife in the 
story then that’s all it is, no need to go look- 
ing for a castration complex metaphor. If 
there’s a subtext at all then it concerns our 
own fascination with such material, but this 
is something Laymon exploits rather more 
than he explores its implications. You could 
argue that there’s more fluff than substance 
here, but if so then it’s eminently agreeable 
fluff offering an undemanding and fun way 
to pass an hour or three in the Horror- 
Mood. 


Alten Ashtey 
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‘This is the course for the futrel’ 
Brian Aldiss 


Take a tour of the solar system. 
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A NOVEL BY RAY NAYLER 


american graveyards 


The Mojave is a graveyard. It lies between Los Angeles and Las Vegas, and through it runs a road where, 
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Everything discarded, everything killed or broken or unwanted, it seems, ends up here. Sometimes, 
people find things. A hiker stumbles across a skull, a rusted six-shooter,a dead cowboy who took shade 
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two more beneath it. Most of the time, though, things stay buried... 


‘Dark, dangerous and intoxicating, Ray Nayler’s fiction is a potent elixir that will slam your senses. 
It'll leave you shaken and stirred, with cool characters on ice, and a plot served up neat with a twist. 


Ready for a heady shot and a slow burn?’ Elise Lyons, Blue Murder 


‘Claws its way into your mind and won't leave. Ray Nayler writes like Jim Thompson on crack, 
only his prose is twenty times better’ Anthony Neil Smith, Plots With Guns 
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240mm x 170mm, colour cover photograph by Troy Paiva 
only £6 (£7 Europe, £8 RoW, $12 USA) from either of the TTA editorial addresses 


read an extract and interview, and talk to Ray Nayler at www.ttapress.com 
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